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Art. 1.—ON THE UNITARIANISM OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES, 





In a former essay (a) I have endeavored to establish that 
the Christian Church was Unitarian during the lifetime of 
the Apostles: I shall now proceed to prove that it remained so 
during the first three centuries after the birth of our Savior, 
and close with a brief reference to the causes which led to the 
establishment and almost universal prevalence of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

My proofs for the Unitarianism of the church during the 
first three centuries, shall be drawn from two sources, namely, 
Ist, from the writings of the Christian Father who lived 
during that period: and 2dly, from the different creeds which 
then and shortly afterwards prevailed in the church. Before 
I proceed, however, to adduce this evidence, I shall make a 
few prefatory remarks, which I beg the reader to bear con- 
stantly in mind while examining my proofs, as they are in- 
dispensably necessary to a correct understanding of the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

1. We must not mistake proofs of a belief in the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ, for proofs of a belief in his proper Deity. 
Most of the early fathers held, that, previous to the existence 
of the universe, God had created or begotten a super-angelic 
being, whom they designated by the name of Logos (word,) 
and Son, and whom they supposed to have been first the agent 
of God in the creation of this universe, and to have afterwards 
become incarnate as the Christ. The doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ is still held by a large portion of the Unita- 
rian church. But surely the belief that a being has existed 

(a) See the Western . ieee for January, 1836. 
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previously to the material universe, does not necessarily imply 
the belief that such being is the Self-existing God. Most of 
us hold that angels thus pre-existed, and yet all consider them 
as finite, subordinate and dependent beings. 


“2. By the term God, we, in this age and country, constantly understand the 
Supreme Being. But during the first three centuries, in Heathen countries, 
where gods were numerous, and where almost every Emperor on his death 
became a god, this term must have had a much more loose and indefinite meaning, 
and hence though we find the title God very freely applied to Christ, by the 
(hristian writers of that era, it does not follow that they believed him to be the 
Supreme God. This use of the term God in a qualified or subordinate acceptation, 
prevailed also among the Jews; in proof of which we refer the reader to Exod. 
22. 28. where we read, ‘Thou shalt not revile the Gods (meaning the Judges) nor 
curse the ruler of thy people,” and also to Exod. 7. 1. Ps. 45.6 and 7. Ps. 82. 
1. John 10. 35. 

«3. The same remark applies to the term worshippng. This term amongst us 
Protestants, is almost exclusively used to designate that religious homage and 
doration, which man paysto his Maker. But the word in the original Greek, 
which has been thus translated, has a much less definite meaning. It generally 
expresses the reverence or salutation, paid by any inferior to a superior, leaving 
the degree of the homage in each case, to be determined by the known relation 
between the parties; and if the translators of the New Testament, in all cases 
where Christ is concerned, have deemed it proper to render the original Greek 
by the term worshipping, this only proves the bias of their own minds, but nothing 
further. On this subject we refer the reader to 1. Chron. 29. 20. where it is said: 
“and all the congregation—worshipped the Lord and the King;” and to Matt. 18. 
26, where the servant is said to have worshipped the King.” 


4. When in the writings of the third century we meet with 
the term Trinity, we must not attach to it the meaning 
which it now has. The Trinity of that age was composed of 
the Supreme Self-existent God, and of two other Beings, per- 
fectly distinct from and subordinate to him, called the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, who were considered as acting as ministers 
of the Supreme God, and whose ministerial co-operation with 
God, was expressed by the termEconomy. Of this we have 
abundant proofs in the writings of all the ante-Nicene fathers, 
and the reader will find some of them in the extracts I am 
about to pre. With these prefatory remarks I shall pass to 
the consideration of my subject. 

Of the writings of the first century, there have none come 
down to us, (with the exception of those of the Evangelists 
and Apostles,) on the genuineness of which implicit reliance 
can be placed. Still we are not without evidence as to the 
sentiments held by the believers in that early age. 


“The first converts to Christianity were Jews. They were called after Jesus of 
Nazareth, Nazarenes. By this name the Jewish Christians are most commonly 
designated in church history. That these Nazarenes or Jewish Christians were 
Unitarians, appears clearly from the Acts of the Apostles. We learn from this 
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book, that during the whole period whose history it contains, that is, for more 
than thirty yeare after our Lord's ascension, these Christians and the Jews were in 
the constant habit of worshipping peaceably together in the same s[nagogues: a thing 
which would have been totally impossible if the former had addressed their wor- 
ship to a God consisting of three persons, while the latter continued to adore the 
God of their fathers in the simple unity of his Being. But the Unitarianism of 
the Nazarenes does not rest merely on inference. It is expressly admitted by the 
Tnnitarian Mosheim in his valuable Ecclesiastical history. See vol. I. p. 212. 
And what appears to me to be entirely decisive of the subject under consideration, 
this writer states that the Nazarenes were not considered as heretics by the ancient 
Christians. 

Of the Gentile Christians of the first century we have but little information that 
can be depended on; but so far as the writings of the Apostolic Fathers which 
have come down to us, appear to be genuine, they are evidently the works of 
Unitarians. 

In the second century we have first Justin Martyr, A. D. 140, who says, speaking 
of Christ: ‘than whom we know no prince more kingly and more righteous, after the 
God who generated him; (a) and again speaking of the God in heaven, and the 
God upon earth (Christ) who conversed with Abraham, he says: “The former is 
the Lord of that Lord who was upon earth, as jis Father and God, the cause of 
his existence, and of his being powerful, and Lord and God. (b) 

We next have Athenagoras, A. D. 178, who does not consider Christ as the one 
God, but as one employed by the one God. He says: “our doctrine teaches us 
that there is one God, the maker of all things, who made all things by his own 
Logos,”’(c) Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived A. D. 194, says: “The Mediator 
performs the will of the Father. The Logos is the Mediator, being common to 
both, the seal of God, and the Savior of men. Of the one he is the servant, but 
our Instructer.” (d) And again: ‘There is one unbegotten Almighty Father, 
and one First begotten, by whom all things were, and without whom nothing was 
made. For one is truly god, who made the origin of all things,” meaning his 
first begotten Son. (e) 

In the third century we meet with Origen, the most learned of all the fathers 
who flourished about the year 225. He says: “The Father only is the Good; 
and the Savior, as he is the image of the invisible God, so he is the image of his 
goodness.” (f) “The Logos did whatever the Father ordered.” (g) Again he says: 
“The Savior and the Holy Spirit are more excelled by the Father, t he, and 
the Holy Spirit excel other things, &c. and he (the Savior, though excelling such and 
such great things, (viz: Thrones, Principalities and Powers) in essence and office, 
and power and Godhead, is by no means to be compared with the Father.” (h) 
Speaking of the difference between the Greek prepositions pia and Hupo, the former 
denoting instrumentality, and the latter proper causality, he says: “If all thi 
were made (p14) by the Logos (that is, as the instrument) they were not made 
(HuPo) by the Logos, (that is, as the cause) but by one who is better and greater 
than the Logos, and who can that be but the Father?” (2) The next father I shall 
produce is Novatian, who flourished about the year 240. He says: “The Father 
only is the only good God.” (j) “The rule of truth teaches us to believe, after 
the Father, in the Son of God, Christ Jesus, our Lord God, but the Son of God, 
of that God who is one, and alone the maker of all things.”(4) Though he was in 
the form of God, he did not attempt the robbery of beng equal with God. For 
though he knew that he was God of God the Father, he never compared himself 
with God the Father; remembering that he was of the Father, and that he had 
what the Father gave him.(/) ‘The Son is less than the Father, because he 
is sanctified by him.’ (m) God the Father is the maker and creator of all, 
who alone has no origin, invisible, immense, immortal, eternal, the one God, to 
whose greatness, majesty and power, nothing can be preferred or compared.”’(n) 


(a) Apol 1. p. 16. () Dial. p. 413. (c) Apol. p. 40, (4) Padag. Lib. 3. Cap. 1. 215, 


(€) Strom. Lib. 6, p. 644. (f) Com. vol. 1. p. 377. (g) Ad. Celsum. Lib. 2, p. 63. (Ah) Com, 


vol. 2, p. 218. (i) Com. vol. 2, p. 56. (j) Ch. 4, p. 11. (k) Ch. 9, p. 26. (2) Ch, 22, p. 64, 


(m) Ch. 27, p. 102. (n) Ch, 31, p. 119, 
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“If Christ had been uncreated, and likewise unbegotten, there would have been 
two unbegotten, and therefore two Gods.”’ (0) The Son does nothing of his own 
pleasure, nor does he come of himself; but in all things obeys his Father’s com- 
mands.” 

The not the writers of the third century whom I shall cite, :s Arnobius, who 
flourished about the year 290. He says: “The omnipotent and only God, sent 
Christ;” (7) and again: “‘Christ, a God, spake by the order of the principal God.”’(r) 

In the beginning of the fourth century, we meet with Lactantius and Eusebius, 
who flourished, the first, about the year 210, and the latter, about the year 320. 
Lactantius says: 

“The Son patiently obeys the will of the Father, and does nothing but what the 
Father wills or orders.” (s) ‘He approved his fidelity to God, for he taught that 
there is one God, and that he only ought to be worshipped, nor did he ever say 
that he was God. For he would not have preserved his allegiance, if, being sent 
to take away a multiplicity of Gods, and to preach one God, he had brought in 
another besides that one. ‘This would not have been to be the herald of one God, 
or him who sent him, but have been doing his own business, and separating himself 
from him whom he came to honor. Wherefore, because he was so faithful, be- 
cause he assumed nothing to himself, that he might fulfil the commands of him 
who sent him, he received the dignity of perpetual Priest, the honor of Supreme 
King, the power of a Judge, and the title of Ged.” (¢) Eusebius says: 

“There is one God, and the only begotten comes out of him.”’(u) “Christ 
being neither the Supreme God, nor an angel, is of a middle nature between them; 
and being neither the Supreme God, nor a man, but the mediator; is in the middle 
between them the only begotten Son of God.” (v) 

In proof that Christ was not considered by the Christians of that age the proper 
object of religious homage, I shall cite only a couple of passages. Origin says: 

“If we know what prayer is, we must not pray to any created Being, not to 
Christ himself, but only to God, the Father of all, to whom our Savior himself 
prayed.” (w) 

‘We are not to pray to a brother, who has the same common Father with our- 
selves; Jesus himself saying, that we must pray to the Father through him. In 
this we are all agreed, and are not divided about the method of prayer; but should 
we not be divided, if some prayed to the Father and some to the Son?” (xz) And 
Eusebius says: ‘‘Christ the only begotten Son of God, and the first born of every 
creature, teaches us to call his Father the only true God, and commands us to wor- 
ship him only. ”’(y) 

I have thus carried the examination from the first days of Christianity down to 
the Council of Nice, in the year 325; the witnesses I have produced are not 
obscure heretics, but men of high standing in the Church, and emphatically de- 
nominated its Fathers. Now it appears to me, that if human language has any 
meaning, I have shown that none of these men were Trinitarians, according to 
the present meaning of that term, but that they all believed our Savior to be a 
Being perfectly distinct from, and subordinate to, the Father, which is exactly the 
faith held by Unitarians. What establishes this fact still further is, that in the 
succeeding age, when the church really became Trinitarian, we meet no more 
with language such as that which I have quoted; a sure sign that a change of sen- 
timents took place about this time. 

Perhaps the unlearned reader may suppose that though the writers here adduced 
were not Trinitarians, in the present sense of that term, yet that the multitude of 
believers in their age may have been so. ‘This was by no means the case. The 
great body of Christians retained as yet their Unitarian faith in its pristine sim- 
plicity. The new doctrine had its origin with the more learned among them, 
who were deeply imbued with the Platonic philosophy of that day; and who, 
with the view of assimilating their religion to their philosophy, invented the species 


(0) Ch. 31, p. 123. (p) Ch. 31, p. 123. (g) Lib. 2. p. 57. (r) Lib. 2, p. 50. () Lib. 4, sect. 
29, p. 447. (t) Lib. sect 14, p. 395. (u) De Laudibus const. p. 752. (v) Contra Marcellum,, 
4ab. 1, p.8. (w) De Oratione, p. 48. (x) De Orat. p, 51. (y) Prepar.Lib..7, cap.15, p. 327. 
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of Trinity to which I have adverted to in my prefatory remarks. To prove this, 
and to show the aversion which the multitude had to even this qualified species of 
Trinity, I shall cite a passage from Tertullian, a celebrated writer who flourished 
during the latter part of the second, and beginning of the third century. He says: 
“The simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned, who are always the greater part 
of the body of Christians, since the rule of faith,’ (meaning probably the Apostles’ 
creed) “transfers the worship of many Gods to the one true God, not understand- 
ing that the unity of God is to be maintained, but with the Economy, dread this 
(Economy; imagining that this number and disposition of a trinity is a division of 
the unity. They therefore will have it that we are worshippers of two, or even of 
three Gods, but that they are the worshippers of one God only. We, they say, 
hold the Monarchy.(aa) Even the Latins have learned to baw! out for the Monarchy 
and the Greeks themselves will not understand the CEconomy.” (bb) 


I have thus, by evidence, drawn from the earliest Christian 
writers, endeavored to shew, that the fathers, as well as the 
general body of the Christian church, were, during the first 
three centuries Unitarians, in the true sense of that term; that 
is, that they were believers in the supremacy of the Father, 
whom they considered as alone the Self-existing God; and 
that they considered the Son and the Holy Spirit as suber- 
dinate to Him. If any of my readers should have any. re- 
maining doubts on this latter head, | would refer such to the 
writings of Dr. Schleiermacher, of Germany; of Bishop Bull, 
of England, and to an Essay by Professor Stuart, of the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, published in the eighteenth 
number of the Biblical Repository. These are orthodox 
writers of the highest standing, and all of them concur in 
stating that the ante-Nicene fathers considered the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit to be three Beings, perfectly dis- 
tinct the one from the other; and that they held that the 
Father only was Self-existent, and that the Son and the Holy 
Spirit derived their existence from the Father. It is true, 
Professor Stuart appears to think that notwithstanding this, 
these fathers believed in the real divinity of the second and 
third persons of the Trinity, taking that word in its present 
meaning. Now it appears to me that in doing so, he does not 
do justice to these fathers. He himself observes on this head: 
“A derived God, if words are allowed to have their appropriate 
meaning, cannot be a self-existent God; a dependent God 
cannot be an independent one. We may assert what we 
please respecting the indescribable, unspeakable, wonderful 
manner of generation or procession; we may disclaim all sim- 
ilitudes among created things ever so much or so strongly; 
yet all this goes only to the manner and not to the matter of 
the thing. ‘The latter still remains. The idea of dependence 


(aa) By this term the ancients expressed the undivided supremacy of the Father. 
(od) Tert. ad Praxeam sec. iii. p. 502. 
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and derivation is inseparably and by absolute necessity con- 
nected with the idea of generation and procession.” These 
remarks are perfectly true, but at the same time they are too 
obvious to have escaped the observation of the early fathers. 
That they did properly discriminate between the Supreme 
Sovereignty of the Father, and the delegated and subordinate 
authority of the Son and Spirit, appears to me to be clearly 
shewn in the extracts which I have before given from their 
writings. 

But, besides the evidence for the Unitarianism of the first 
three centuries, to be drawn. from the writings of that age, 
we may find another and perhaps more satisfactory proof to 
establish the point under consideration, in the creeds which 
existed in the church in those early ages. 


‘When we wish to ascertain the opinions held by a particular church, at any 
given period, we naturally inquire in the first instance, whether such church had a 
written creed or formula of faith, andif so, we then refer to such creed as the 
best authority for what that church did believe. Nowit is in my power to give to 
the reader the several creeds which were adopted by the church during the first 
five centuries, and this will enable him to form his own opinion on the subjeet 
matter of our inquiry. 

In the first century we meet with no other creed than the simple one contained 
in the Scriptures, namely, that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah or Christ of God. 
This creed was the rock on which our Savior assured Peter that he would build 
his Church, and that the gates of hell should never prevail over it. Matt. 16. 
16-18. It was this creed which the Apostle Peter taught to the assembled Jews 
on the day of Pentecost. Acts 2. 36. The Apostle John wrote his Gospel, for 
the special purpose of inculcating this simple creed. John 20. 31. And when 
the Apostle Paul was miraculously converted to a knowledge of the truth, the 
great burden of his preaching was, to convince his hearers that Jesus was indeed 
the Christ. Act. 9. 22. 

When converts were made from among the heathens, another article was 
necessarily added, expressive of the belief in one God even the Father. These 
two articles constituted the two first in what is commonly called the apostles’ 
Creed, and are probably all in that creed which are of apostolical origin. 

From the beginning of the second century to the year 325, the creed generally 
known as the Apostles’ Creed, was the rule of faith in the church. This creed 
reads thus: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth; 
and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord; Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried; He descended into Hell; the third day he rose from the dead; 
He ascended into Heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of God, the Father 
Almighty; From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. I 
believe in the Holy Ghost; The Holy Catholic Church; The communion of Saints; 
The forgiveness of sins; The resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting.” 

I do not give this creed as having been composed by one or more of the Apos- 
tles; I believe it to be for the most part, the work of a subsequent time. Neither 
do I give it as having been composed at once, in the form in which it has come 
down to us; for I believe that several of the articles which it contains were 
added at different periods, for the purpose of excluding from the communion of 
the church those who held opinions which were deemed by the majority to be 
erroneous. But I consider this creed of importance in the inquiry which I am 
engaged, and it shews what opinions were held in the mo with respect to 
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God and to Jesus Christ during the second and third centuries. There are 
several other creeds which may be found in the writings of the fathers, particu- 
larly in those of Ireneus and Tertullian; but most, if not all, of them are evidently 
mere glosses or amplifications of the Apostles’ creed. 

In the year 325 was held the famous council of Nice, at which the Nicene 
creed was framed. ‘This creed is as follows: 

“We believe in one God, Almighty, Maker of all things, visible and invisible: 
and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the begotten of the Father, 
the only begotten, that is, of the substance of the Father, God of God, 
Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, consubstantial 
with the Father; by whom all things both in heaven and earth were made 
who for us men, and our salvation, came down from Heaven, and was incarnate, 


and made man, and suffered, and rose again the third day, and ascended into. 


Heaven, and shall come again to judge the quick and the dead; and in the Holv 
Ghost. And the Catholic and Apostolic church anathematizes those who say, 
that there was a time when the Son of God was not; or that he was made out 
of nothing, or of another substance or essence, or that he was created or 
mutable.” 

The fourth and last creed which I shall give is that generally known by the 
name of the Athanasian. Not that this creed was composed by Athanasius, but 
because the unknown author who composed it, in the fifth century, thought proper 
to give it as the work of that saint, for the purpose of giving it currency. It reads 
thus: 

‘‘Whosoever will be saved, before all things, it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic faith. 

Which faith, except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly. 

And the Catholic faith is this, That we worship one God in trinity, and trinity 
in unity; 

Neither confounding the persons nor dividing the substance. 

For there is one person of the Father, another of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, is all one; the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. 

Such as the Father such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost. 

The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy Ghost uncreate. 

The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy 
Ghost incomprehensible. 

The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal. 

And yet they are not three eternals, but one eternal. 

As also there are not three incomprehensibles, nor three uncreated; but one 
uncreated, and one incomprehensible. 

So likewise the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the Holy Ghost 
Almighty. 

And yet they are not three Almighties, but one Almighty. 

So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God. 

And yet they are not three Gods, but one God. 

So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord. 

And yet not three Lords, but one Lord. 

For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity to acknowledge every Per- 
son by himself to be God and Lord; _ 2 

So are we forbidden by the Catholic religion to say, there be three Gods, or 
three Lords. 

The Father is made of none, neither created nor begotten. 

The Son is of the Father alone, not made, nor created, but begotten.. 

The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son, neither made nor created, 
nor begotten, but proceeding. 

So there is one Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons; one Holy 
Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 


And in this trinity none is afore or after other, none is greater or less than another. 
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But the whole three Persons are co-eternal together, and co-equal. 

So that in all things, as is aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity and the Trinity in 
Unity is to be worshipped 

He therefore that will be saved, must thus thin of the Trinity. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation, that he also believe rightly 
the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. : 

For the right faith is, that we believe and confess, That our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, is God and man; 

God of the substance of the Father, begotten before the worlds; and man of the 
substance of his mother, born in the world; 

Perfect God and perfect man, of a reasonable soul, and human flesh subsisting; 

Equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead; and inferior to the Father as 
touching his manhood. 

Who, although he be God and man, yet he is not two, but one Christ; 

One; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the manhood 
into God; one altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by unity of person. 

For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ; 

Who suffered for our salvation, descended into hell, rose again the third day 
from the dead; 

He ascended into Heaven, he sitteth on the right hand of the Father, God 
Almighty, from whence he shall come to judge the qnick and the dead. 

At whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies, and shall give 
account for their own works. 

And they that have done good, shall go into life everlasting, and they that have 
done evil, into everlasting fire. 

This is the Catholic faith, which except a man believe faithfully he cannot be 
saved.” 

Here then we have the creeds of the Church during the first five centuries. 
The first thing which will strike every one who peruses them with attention, 1s 
the ereat, the marked difference which there is in their contents, shewing that the 
belief of the church was essentially different at these different periods. He will 
also perceive the gradual transition which there was from one sentiment to 
another; and, as the first creed is avowedly the one held by Unitarians, and the 
last, the one held by Trinitarians, the inference is irresistible, that the church, 


which was Unitarian in the beginning, gradually became Trinitarian. ‘To render 
this still more clear, I would beg the reader’s attention to a few observations on 
the contents of these several creeds. Of the doctrine of the Trinity we are con- 
stantly told, that it is one of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity; one that 
forms the foundation on which the whole Christian system rests; and a belief in 
which is absolutely necessary to entitle any one to the name of Christian; and 
hence, too, this dogma furms one of the most prominent features in the creed of 
every Trinitarian church. Now of this doctrine, thus declared to be of such 
vital importance, we do not find even a trace in the creeds of the first three cen- 
turies. The terms Trinity, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, three persons in 
one God, Consubstantiality, and other terms indispensably necessary to express 
this dogma, are no where met with there; nor do we mect there with any ex- 
pressions, which bear the slightest resemblance to the ahove enumerated, of 
which ean by any ingenuity be so tortured as to convey the same meaning. 
The conclusion is therefore irresisiible, that these creeds are purely Unitarian, 
and hence, that the church which had these creeds, and none other, as the uni- 
versal rule of faith, must have been Unitarian also. 

The Nicene creed has been most commonly considered as teaching the doctrine 
of the Trinity; but this we believe to be a mistake. 

In that ereed the word Trinity is no where found; neither is the Divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, as a person distinct from the Father, any where asserted in It. 
It constantly speaks of the Father and the Son as two Beings, as perfectly dis- 
tinct the one from the other, as two men can be. It considers the Father as the 
self-existing God, and the author of every thing else that exists; and the Son 
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as a Being who is God of God, that is, God by communication, and who derived 
his existence from the Father. No where do we find there the equality of the 
Son with the Father asserted. On the contrary, every thing leads us to the 
belief that the Nicene fathers considered Christ as a Being subordinate to the 
Father, and dependent on Him. All that they did decree, which in any way 
approaches Trinitarianism is, that the Son is of the same substance with the 

ather. That these are not the Trinitarian doctrines of the present day, must 
be apparent to all; though we admit that what was settled at Nice ultimately led 
to the adoption of these dogmas. The Athanasian is the true Trinitarian creed, 
and the first in which the doctrine of the Trinity, as now held, is expressly 
taught. It is the first in which we meet with the term Trinity; it is the first 
which teaches the equality of the Son and Holy Spirit with the Father; it is 
there that we first find it asserted that the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are each of them God, are each of them eternal, are each of them uncreated, 
and yet, that these three Persons or Beings, (for these words have evidently here 
the same meaning,) are only one Being. Now all this is pure Tnnitarianism; 
and hence the Athanasian creed was adopted, as containing the true faith, in all 
the Trinitarian churches, and is retained in most of them to this day; and if in 
some of the Protestant churches this creed is now no longer used, yet there, 
other creeds of the same tenor, and of nearly the same phraseology, have been 
substituted for it. Whoever reads the Athanasian creed cannot help observin 
the very prominent place which the doctrine of the Trinity occupies in it; a 
this to me is proof that this doctrine at that time was a new one, and hence that 
so much pains was taken to inculcate it. 

The inference which I thus draw from the contents of these creeds wil! receive 
strong confirmation when we consider the object for which the three latter creeds 
were composed. ‘That object evidently and avowedly was as I have already 
stated, to exclude from the communion of the ehurch such believers as did not 
agree with the majority in certain speculative opinions. ‘he true apostolic creed 
was composed of but two articles, namely, a profession of faith in one God, even 
the Father, and in Jesus as the Christ or Messenger of that one God. It was 
this faith which the Savior himself had declared to be life eternal.(cc) It was 
this faith alone, a profession of which the apostles of our Lord required to entitle 
any one to become a member of the Christian church; and this is the only faith, 
under which all mankind can ever be united in one universal church. 

But the Christian world did not long remain satisfied with this simple creed. 
It was soon deemed to be insufficient as the rule of faith; and it is to the desire of 
being wise beyond what Christ and his apostles were, that we owe the many and 
contradictory creeds, which for ages have torn and desolated the church of Christ. 
We can tell, in almost every case, against what opinions the main articles of the 
principal popular creeds were levelled. But on these we can bestow but a passing 
glance. In the early days of the church there existed a sect called Gnostics, 
who, misled by the eastern philosophy, and with a view of doing honor to the 
Savior, whom they Liliosel to be one of the Aeons, denied that he had any 
real body, or suffered or died other than in appearance. Against this sect were 
levelled those articles of the, so called, apostolic creed, which speak of the birth, 
the sufferings, the death, the burial, and the resurrection of Christ. When in the 
beginning of the fourth century the Platonic philosophy was generally adopted 
by the doctors of the church, the Nicene creed was composed, which excluded 
from the communion of the faithful all who did not believe that the Son is of 
the same essence with the Father; although in the Sabellian controversy in the 
preceding century, the church had decreed precisely the reverse. And when at 
the close of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century, the doctrine of the 
Trinity was settled, as we now have it, the Athanasian creed was framed, in 
which that doctrine is laid down with all possible precision, and which, to secure 
the adoption of this dogma, pronounces accursed all those who do not embrace all 
and every one of its self-contradicting articles. How lamentable is it, that this 
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spirit of cursing should have descended even to our times, and should still find so 
many responding voices among those who profess to believe in the dogmas set 
forth in that creed. 

We have thus seen that from the beginning of the second century, creeds were 
composed for the purpose of excluding from the church those whose faith differed 
from that of the majority of believers. That there were Unitarians in the church 
from the earliest times is not disputed: and how did it happen that no creed or 
article of faith was framed to exclude them from the church, while others were 
framed to exclude those whose errors, in comparison with Unitarianism, would 
appear trifling and venial to the orthodox of the present day! There is but one 
way of accounting for this; and that is by the supposition that Unitarianism was 
the universal faith of the church during those early ages; and what proves this 
conclusively is, that as soon as the contrary opinion obtained the ascendency, the 
Athanasian creed was framed for the express purpose of excluding Unitarians 
from the communion of the church. 

I have endeavored to prove, that the great body of Christians during the first 
three centuries were Unitarians. It would now be interesting to investigate the 
several causes by which the church was gradually led to embrace the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Happily we have abundant historical evidence to enable us to do 
this in a satisfactory manner. But the limits I have prescribed to myself do not 
admit of my entering on this inquiry. I must therefore content myself with a 
very brief statement of the principal changes which took place in the faith of the 
church. 

In the second and third centuries many persons embraced Christianity, who 
were deeply imbued with the principles of the heathen philosophy, particularly 
the later Platonic. These men, as Mosheim complains, (dd) blended their 
philosophic opinions with the pure and simple tenets of Christianity; and hence 
sprung the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It appears to have been the general belief of the ante-Nicene fathers, that God, 
previous to the creation of the universe, called a super-angelic Being into ex- 
istence, and made him his Jnstrument in the work of creation. his super- 
angelic Being, denominated the Logos or Word, they held to have become after- 
wards incarnate, as the Christ or Messiah. In the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury g dispute arose, whether this Logos had been created out of nothing, or was a 
direct emanation from the Deity, and formed from his own essence. This last 
idea has nothing to startle us, when we reflect that many of the philosophers of 
that day held that all souls were direct emanations from the Deity and portions of 
the Divine Essence. The opinion that the Logos had been formed from the 
Divine Essence, was a favorite one with the Christian Fathers of the Platonic 
school, and among them, of Alexander, bishop of Alexandria in Egypt. This 
Opinion was controverted by Arius, his presbyter, who maintained that the Logos 
was created out of nothing. Such was the origin of the famous Arian contro- 
versy. As this controversy caused disturbance in the church, Constantine, the 
first Christian Emperor, convened in the year 325, a council at Nice, in Bithynia, 
at which the doctrine of the congubstantiality, prevailed. Now although that 
which was settled at Nice, fell far short of being the doctrine of the Trinity, yet 
it very naturally led to iti Men gradually carried out the doctrine of consubstan- 
tiality to its natural result, and though this progress might have been somewhat 
retarded by the Unitarianism of the common people, and the decrees of the Synod 
of Jerusalem about the year 330, and of the Council of Remini, in the year 359, (at 
which latter more than four hundred bishops met, whose decisions were favorable 
to the cause of Arianism,) yet the doctrine of the Trinity gradually became pre- 
dominant, and at the council of Constantinople, held in the year 381, the equality 
of the Son and the Holy Spirit with the Father, was solemnly decreed. I have 
hitherto made no mention of the Holy Spirit, except in the last sentence. This 
omission I shall now supply. By the earliest Christians the Holy Spirit was 
considered, not as a person distinct from the Father, but as a divine influence of 


(dd) Eccl. Hist. vol I. p, 156. 
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power. Ata pretty early date however, the Holy Spirit began to be considered 
by some as a Being having a distinct personal existence, and one, who, together 
with Christ, was an agent in communicating the bounties of the Almighty Father 
to mankind. In point of rank, the Holy Spirit was generally posers anf to be 
inferior, not only to the Father, but to Christ also. is lasted until after the 
Nicene council. At that council we find nothing said of the consubstantiality of 
the Holy Spirit and the Son; but about the middle of the fourth century this 
doctrine began to be taught by some of the fathers of the church, and that with 
such success, that at the council of Constantinople, A. D. 381, the perfect 
equality of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son was decreed, as before 
stated. 

But though the equality of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, was thus decreed, 
yet there remained still considerable objections to it, arising from the many clear 
passages of scripture, in which the inferiority of the Son to the Father, is most 
explicitly taught. ‘To remove this difficulty, the doctrine of two natures in 
Christ was invented, and confirmed by the decrees of the council of Ephesus, 
held A. D. 431, and afterwards amended and improved, at the council of Calcedon, 
held A. D. 451, by which the doctrine of the Trinity was reduced to nearly its 
present form. But though this incomprehensible dogma was thus decreed bythe 
councils, yet it took much time and trouble to bring the multitude, who remained 
practical Unitarians, over to the new faith; and in Priestley’s Early Opinions, vol. 
2, we find, what offence the introduction of the Trinitarian doxology, “Glory to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit,” gave to the multitude, as a 
novelty, and the introduction of new objects of worship.(ee) There were, how- 
ever, two causes which co-operated powerfully in causing the doctrine of the 
Trinity to be ultimately received. The first was the growing superstition of the 
age, which inclined men to deify subordinate objects, as is evident from the fact 
that in the beginning of the fifth century, if not earlier, men began every where 
to pay divine worship to the Virgin Mary, and to departed saints and martyrs; a 
practice which has continued in the Roman Catholic and Greek churches to this 
day. The second cause was, that after the reign of Theodosius in 379, most of 
the Roman Emperors were warmly attached to the cause of orthodory, and that 
these, especially Theodosius and Justinian, forced the people, by the most merciless 
persecutions, to adopt the theological subtleties which the doctors had decreed. 

I have thus endeavored to establish the fact that the church was Unitarian 
during the first three centuries after Christ, and have also attempted to trace 
briefly the rise and progress of the doctrine of the Trinity; and though I feel fully 
sensible of the imperfect manner in which my task has been accomplished, yet I 
flatter myself, that enough has been done to convince every unprejudiced reader, 
that it was the universal belief of those early ages, that God is ONE, a Being 
of simple UNITY. H. 


(ee) Those who are desirous of knowing what were the Doxoligies of the primitive church, 
will find them Matt. 6.13. ‘For thine is the Kingdom, and the Power, and the Glory, for- 
ever. Amen.” Rom. 16.27. ‘To God only wise be glory, through Jesus Christ, forever. 
Amen.” 1. Tim. 1. 17. Now unto the King Immortal, Invisible, the only wise God, be 
honor and glory, forever and ever. Amen.” And Jude v. 25, according to Griesbach's 
Text: “‘To the only God, our Savior, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, be glory and Majesty, 
dominion and power, as before all time, so now and throughout all ages. Amen.” se 
ure the true doxologies which were from the beginning; all of these are purely Unitarian. 
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Art. 2.—LETTER 
From the Rev. Dr. Channing, Boston, Mass. 


The Editor has great pleasure in presenting the readers of the Messenger with 
the following letter from Dr. Channing. Its great interest will make any apology 
for its length unnecessary. It would have been mere affectation in the editor to 
have altered or suppressed those parts of it which were particularly addressed to 
himself. The advice which a kind and wise parent gives to his child, may be 
interesting and instructive to many others, and need not surely be concealed from 
any. The clearness with which Dr. Channing has perceived and exhibited the 
traits of western character is very remarkable. Let us also say that the view of 
Catholicism here given, seems to us very original and striking. We have made 
out for the convenience of the reader, a synopsis of the topics treated in this 
letter 


CONTENTS. 


Wants and dangers of a young Minister. Boston Society. Intolerance 
of public opinion. A dead and a living Preacher. Dangers from 
Carnoticism. Protestant Sects ona papal foundation. Progress 
of Society the true foe of Popery. Catholicism opposed to the 
spirit of the times, and to human nature. Dissentions of Protestant 
sects no help to Catholicism. Wonderful pliability of the Romish 
Church. Ejpiscopacy Catholicism Improved. Best way of opposing 
Romanism. No use in imitating its forms. Cause of week-day 
worship in Catholic churches. CoNFESSION: its evils and advan 
tages. Preaching a less powerful instrument than formerly. The 


flistory of Sects, humbling. Conclusion. The West. Good 
Wishes. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESTERN MESSENGER: 


Boston, June, 1836. 
My Dear Sir: 

[ have received your letter, expressing a very earnest desire 
that | would make some contribution to the pages of the Western 
Messenger. Your appeal is too strong to be resisted. I feel that 
I must send you something, though circumstances, which I cannot 
control, do not allow me to engage in any elaborate discussion. I 
have therefore resolved to write you a letter, with the same free- 
dom which I should use, if writing not for the public, but to @ 
friend. Perhaps it may meet the wants, and suit the frank spirit 
of the West, more than a regular essay. But judge for yourself, 
and do what you will with my hasty thoughts. 

! begin with expressing my satisfaction in your having planted 
yourself in the West. I am glad for your own sake, as well as for 
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the sake of the cause, you have adopted. I say, your own sake. 
You have chosen the good part. The first question to be asked 
by a young man entering into active life is, in what situation he 
can find the greatest scope and excitement to his powers and good 
affections? ‘That sphere is the best for a man, in which he can 
best unfold the faculties of a Man, in which he can do justice to 
his whole nature; in which his intellect, heart, conscience will be 
called into the most powerful life. I am always discouraged when 
I hear a young man asking for the easiest condition, when I see 
him looking out for some beaten path, in which he may move on 
mechanically, and with the least expense of thought and feeling. 
The young minister sometimes desires to become a fixture in an 
established congregation, which is bound to its place of worship 
by obstinate ties of habit, and which can therefore be kept together 
with little effort of his own. If the congregation happens to be 
what is called a respectable one, that is, if it happens so far to 
regard the rules of worldly decorum as never to shock him by im- 
moralities, and never to force him into any new or strenuous exer- 
tion for its recovery, so much the better. Such a minister is 
among the most pitiable members of the community. Happily 
this extreme case is rare. But the case is not rare of those, who, 
wishing to do good, still desire to reconcile usefulness with all the 
comforts of life, who shrink from the hazards, which men take in 
other pursuits, who want the spirit of enterprize, who prefer to 
reap where others have sowed, and to linger round the places of 
their nativity. At a time when men of other professions pour 
themselves into the new parts of the country, and are seeking their 
fortunes with buoyant spirits, and overflowing hopes, the minister 
seems little inclined to seek what is better than fortune in untried 
fields of labor. Of all men, the minister should be first to enquire, 
where shall I find the circumstances most fitted to wake up my 
whole soul, to task all my faculties, to inspire a profound interest, 
to carry me out of myself. I believe you have asked yourself 
this question, and I think, you have answered it wisely. You 
have thrown yourself into a new country, where there are admirable 
materials, but where a congregation is to be created by your own 
faithfulness and zeal. Not even a foundation is laid, on which you 
can build. There are no mechanical habits among the people, 
which the minister can use as labor-saving machines, which will do 
much of his work for him, which will draw people to church 
whether he meets their wants or not. Still more, there are no 
rigid rules, binding you down to specific modes of action, cramp- 
ing your energies, warring with your individuality. You may 
preach in your own way, preach from your observation of the 
effects produced on a free-speaking people. Tradition does not 
take the place of your own reason. In addition to this, you see 
and feel the pressing need of religious instruction, in a region where 
religious institutions are in _ infancy. That under such cir- 
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cumstances, a man who starts with the true spirit will make pro- 
gress, can hardly be doubted—you have peculiar trials, but in these, 
you find impulses, which, I trust, are to carry you forward to 
greater usefulness, and to a higher action of the whole soul. 
Boston has sometimes been called the Paradise of ministers; and 
undoubtedly the respect in which the profession is held, and the 
intellectual helps afforded here, give some reason for the appella- 
tion. But there are disadvantages also, and one in particular, to 
which you are not exposed. Shall I say a word of evil of this 
good city of Boston. Among all its virtues it does not abound in 
a tolerant spirit. ‘The yoke of opinion is a heavy one, often crush- 
ing individuality of judgment and action. A censorship, unfriendly 
to free exertion, is exercised over the pulpit as well as over other 
concerns. No city in the world is governed so little by a police, 
and so much by mutual inspection, and what is called public sen- 
timent. We stand more in awe of one another, than most people. 
Opinion is less individual, or runs more into masses, and often rules 
with a rod of iron. Undoubtedly opinion, when enlightened, lofty, 
pure, is a useful sovereign; but in the present imperfect state of 
society, it has its evils as well as benefits. It suppresses the 
grosser vices, rather than favors the higher virtues. It favors 
public order, rather than*originality of thought, moral energy and 
spiritual life. To prescribe its due bounds, 1s a very difficult pro- 
blem. Were its restraints wholly removed, the decorum of the 
pulpit would be endangered; but that these restraints are excessive 
in this city, and especially in our denomination, that they often 
weigh oppressively on the young minister, and that they often 
take from ministers of all ages the courage, confidence and 
authority which their high mission should inspire, cannot, I fear, be 
denied. ‘The minister here on entering the pulpit, too often feels, 
that he is to be judged rather than to judge; that instead of meeting 
sinful men, who are to be warned and saved, he is to meet critics 
to be propitiated or disarmed. He feels, that should he trust him- 
self to his heart, speak without book, and consequently break some 
law of speech, or be hurried into some daring hyperbole, he should 
find little mercy. Formerly Felix trembled before Paul; now 
the successor of Paul more frequently trembles. Foreigners 
generally set down as one of our distinctions, the awe in which 
we stand of opinion, the want of freedom of speech, the predom- 
inance of caution and calculation over impulse. This feature of 
oar society exempts it from some dangers; and those persons who 
see only ruin in the reforming spirit of the times, will prize it as 
our best characteristic. Be this as it may, one thing is sure, that 
it does not give energy to the ministry, or favor the nobler action 
or higher products of the mind. Your situation gives you greater 
freedom. You preach, I understand, wholly without notes. In 
this you may carry your liberty too far. Writing is one of the 
great means of giving precision, clearness, consistency, and energy 
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to thought. Every other sermon, | think, should be written, if 
circumstances allow it. But he who only preaches from notes, 
will never do justice to his own powers and feelings. The deepest 
fountains of eloquence within him will not be unsealed. He will 
never know the full power given him over his fellow creatures. 

The great danger to a minister at this time is the want of life, 
the danger of being dead while he lives. Brought up where 
Christianity is established, he is in danger of receiving it as a 
tradition. Brought up, where a routine of duty is marked out 
for him, and a certain style of preaching imposed, he is in danger 
of preaching from tradition. Ministers are strongly tempted to say 
what they are expected to say. Accordingly their tones and looks 
too often show, that they understand but superficially what is meant 
by their words. You see that they are talking of that which is not 
realto them. ‘This danger of lifelessness is great in old congre- 
gations, made up of people of steady habits and respectable charac- 
ters. ‘The minister in such a case is apt to feel as if his hearers 
needed no mighty change, and as if his work were accomplished, 
when his truisms, expressed with more or less propriety, are 
received with due respect. He ought to feel, that the people may 
be spiritually dead with their regular habits, as he may be with his 
regular preaching; that both may need to be made alive. It is the 
advantage of such a situation as you are called to fill, that you 
can do nothing without life. A machine in a western pulpit 
cannot produce even the show of an effect. The people may be 
less enlightened than we are, more irregular in habits, more 
defective in character; but they must have living men to speak to 
them, and must hear a voice which, whether true or erring, still 
comes from the soul, or they cannot be brought to hear. This is 
no small compensation for many disadvantages. 

This Life of which I speak, though easily recognised by a con- 
gregation, cannot be easily described by them, just as the most 
ignorant man can distinguish a living from a dead body, but knows 
very little in what vitality consists. A common mistake is, that 
Life in the minister is strong emotion. But it consists much more 
in the clear perception, the deep conviction of the Reality of 
religion, the reality of virtue, of man’s spiritual nature, of God, 
of Immortality, of Heaven. The tone which most proves a minis- 
ter to be alive, is that of calm, entire confidence in the truth of what 
he says, the tone of a man who speaks of what he has seen and 
handled, the peculiar tone which belongs to one who has come fresh 
from what he describes, to whom the future world is as substantial as 
the present, who does not echo what others say of the human soul, 
but feels his own spiritual nature as others feel their bodies, and to 
whom God is as truly present as the nearest fellow creature. 
Strong emotion in the pulpit is too often a fever caught by sympa- 
thy, or a fervor worked up for the occasion, or a sensibility belong- 
ing more to the nerves than the mind, and excited by vague views 
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which fade away before the calm reason. Hence enthusiasts oftey 
become skeptics. ‘The great sign of life is to see and feel, thas 
there is something real, substantial, immortal, in Christian virtue; 
to be conscious of the reality and nearness of your relations to 
God and the invisible worrd. This is the life, which the minister 
needs, and which it is his great work to communicate. My hope 
is, that by sending ministers into new situations, where new wants 
cry to them for supply, a living power may be awakened, to which 
a long established routine of labors is not favorable, and which may 
spread beyond them to their brethren. 


I pass now to another subject. We hear much of the Catholic 
religion in the West, and of its threatening progress. There are 
not a few here who look upon this alarm as a pious fraud, who 
consider the cry of “no popery,” as set up by a particular sect 
to attract to itself distinction and funds; but fear is so natural, and 
a panic spreads so easily, that I see no necessity of resorting to so 
unkind an explanation. It must be confessed that Protestantism 
enters on the warfare with Popery under some disadvantages, and 
may be expected to betray some consciousness of weakness. Most 
Protestant sects are built on the Papal foundation. Their creeds 
and excommunications embody the grand idea of Infallibility as 
truly as the decrees of Trent, and the Vatican; and if the people 
must choose between different infallibilities, there is much to 
incline them to that of Reme. This has age, the majority of votes, 
more daring assumption, and bolder denunciation on its side. 
The popes of our different sects are certamly less mposing to the 
imagination than the pepe at Rome. 

I trust, however, that with these advantages, Catholicism is still 
not very formidable. It has something more to do, than to fight 
with seets; its great foe is the progress of society. The creation 
of dark times, it cannot stand before the light. In this country in 
particular, it finds no coadjutors in any circumstances, passions, 
or institutions. Catholicism is immoveable, and movement and 
innovation are the order of the day. It rejects the idea of meliora- 
tion, and the passion for improvement is inflaming all minds. It 
takes its stand in the Past, and this generation are living in the 
Future. It clings to forms, which the mind has outgrown. It will 
not modify doctrine, in which the intelligence of the age cannot but 
recognise the stamp of former ignorance. It forbids free enquiry, 
and enquiry is the spirit of the age, the boldest enquiry, stopping 
no where, invading every region of thought. Catholicism wrests 
from the people the right to choose their own ministers, and the 
right of election is the very essence of our institutions. It esta- 
blishes an aristocratical priesthood, and the whole people are 
steeped in republicanism. It withholds the scriptures, and the age 
is a reading one, and reads the more what is forbidden. Catholic- 
ism cannot comprehend that the past is not the present, cannot 
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comprehend the revolution which the art of printing, and the 
revival of learning have effected. Its memory seems not to 
come down lower than the middle ages. It aims to impose 
restraints on thought, which were comparatively easy before the 
press was set in motion, and labors to shore up institutions, in 
utter unconsciousness, that the state of society, and the modes of 
thinking on which they rested, have passed away. 

The political revolutions of the times are enough to seal the 
death-warrant of Catholicism, but it has to encounter a far more 
important spiritual revolution. Catholicism belongs to what may 
be called the dogmatical age of Christianity, the age, when it 
was thought our religion might be distilled into a creed, which 
would prove an elixir of life to whoever would swallow it. We 
have now come to learn, that Christianity is not a dogma, but a 
spirit, that its essence is the spirit of its divine founder, that it is 
of little importance what church a man belongs to, or what formula 
of doctrines he subscribes, that nothing is important but the 
supreme love, choice, pursuit of moral perfection, shining forth 
in the life and teachings of Christ. This is the true Catholic 
doctrine, the creed of the true church, gathering into one spiritual 
communion all good and holy men of all ages, and regions, and 
destined to break down all the earthly, clay-built, gloomy barriers, 
which now separate the good from one another. ‘To this great idea 
of reason and revelation, of the understanding and heart, of experi- 
ence and philosophy, to this great truth of an advanced civilization, 
Catholicism stands in direct hostility. How sure then is its fall! 

The great foe of the Romish church is not the theologian. He 
might be imprisoned, chained, burned. It is human nature waking 
up to a consciousness of its power, catching a glimpse of the per- 
fection for which it was made, beginning to respect itself, thirsting 
for free action and developement, learning through a deep conscious- 
ness that there is something diviner than forms, or churches, or 
creeds, recognizing in Jesus Christ its own celestial model, and 
claiming kindred with all who have caught any portion of his 
spiritual life, and disinterested love; here, here is the great enemy of 
Catholicism. I look confidently to the ineradicable, ever-unfolding 
principles of human nature, for the victory over all superstitions. 
Reason and conscience, the powers by which we discern the true 
and the right, are immortal as their author. Oppressed for ages, 
they yet live. Like the central fires of the earth, they can heave 
up mountains. It is encouraging to see under what burdens and 
clouds they have made their way, and we must remember that by 
every new developement, they are brought more into contact with 
the life-giving, omnipotent truth and character of Jesus Christ. It 
makes me smile, to hear immortality claimed for Catholicism or 
Protestantism, or for any past interpretations of Christianity; as if 
the human soul had exhausted itself in its infant efforts, or as if 
the men of one, or a few generations could bind the energy of 
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human thought and affection for ever. A theology at war with 
the laws of physical nature would be a battle of no doubtful issue. 
The laws of our spiritual nature give still less chance of success to 
the system, which would thwart or stay them. The progress of 
the individual, and of society, which has shaken the throne of 
Rome, is not an accident, not an irregular spasmodic effort, but the 
natural movement of the soul. Catholicism must fall before it. In 
truth, it is very much fallen already. It exists, and will long exist, 
as an outward institution. But compare the Catholicism of an 
intelligent man of the nineteenth century with what it was in the 
tenth. The name, the letter remain—how changed the spirit. 
The silent reform spreading in the very bosom of Catholicism, is 
as important as the reformation of the sixteenth century, and in 
truth more effeetual. 

Catholicism has always hoped for victory over Protestantism, 
on the ground of the dissentions of Protestants. But its antici- 
pations have not approached fulfilment, and they shew us how the 
most sagacious err, when they attempt to read futurity. I have 
long since learned to hear with composure the auguries of the 
worldly wise. ‘The truth is, that the dissentions of Protestantism 
go far to constitute its strength. ‘Through them its spirit, which is 
freedom, the only spirit which Rome cannot conquer, is kept alive. 
Had its members been organized, and bound into a single church, 
it would have become a despotism as unrelenting, and corrupt, and 
hopeless as Rome. But this is not all. Protestantism, by being 
broken inte a great variety of sects, has adapted itself to the various 
modifications of human nature. Every sect has embodied religion 
in a form suited to some large class of minds. It has met some 
want, answered to some great principle of the soul, and thus every 
new denomination has been a new standard, under which to gather, 
and hold fast a host against Rome. One of the great arts, by which 
Catholicism spread and secured its dominion, was its wonderful 
flexibleness, its most skilful adaptation of itself to the different 
tastes, passions, wants of men, and to this means of influence and 
dominion, Protestantism could oppose nothing, but variety of sects. 
I do not recollect, that I ever saw this feature of Catholicism 
brought out distinctly, and yet nothing in the system has impressed 
me more strongly. ‘The Romish religion calls itself one, but it has 
@ singular variety of forms and aspects. For the lover of forms 
and outward religion, it has a gorgeous ritual. ‘To the mere men 
of the world it shews a pope on the throne, bishops in palaces, and 
all the splendor of earthly dominion. At the same time for the 
self-denying, ascetic, mystical and fanatical, it has all the forms of 
monastic life. ‘To him, who would scourge himself mto Godliness, 
it offers a whip. For him who would starve himself into spirituality, 
it provides the mendicant convents of St. Francis. For the 
anchorite, it prepares the death-like silence of La Trappe. To the 
passionate young woman, it presents the raptures of St. Theresa, 
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and the marriage of St. Catharine with her Savior. For the restless 
pilgrim, whose piety needs greater variety than the cell of 
the monk, it offers shrines, tombs, relics, and other holy places 
in Christian lands, and above all, the holy sepulchre near 
Calvary. ‘To the generous, sympathising enthusiast, it opens some 
fraternity or sisterhood of Charity. ‘To him, who inclines to take 
heaven by violence, it gives as much penance as he can ask; and 
to the mass of men, who wish to reconcile the two worlds, it promises 
a purgatory, so far softened down by the masses of the priest, and 
the prayers of the faithful, that its fires can be anticipated without 
overwhelming dread. ‘The composition of forces in the Romish 
church seems to me a wonderful monument of skill. W-hen in 
Rome, the traveller sees by the side of the purple, lackied cardinal, 
the begging friar; when under the arches of St. Peter, he sees a 
coarsely dressed monk holding forth to a ragged crowd, or when 
beneath a Franciscan church, adorned with the most precious 
works of art, he meets a charnel-house, where the bones of the 
dead brethren are built into walls, between which the living walk to 
read their mortality; he is amazed, if he gives himself time for 
reflection, at the infinite variety of machinery which Catholicism 
has brought to bear on the human mind; at the sagacity with which 
it has adapted itself to the various tastes, and propensities of 
human nature. Protestantism attains this end by more simple, 
natural, and in the main more effectual ways. All the great princi- 
ples of our nature are represented in different sects, which have 
on the whole a keener passion for self-aggrandizement, than the 
various orders in the Romish church, and thus men of all varieties 
of mind find something congenial, find a class to sympathise with. 

And, here, I cannot but observe, that Episcopacy renders good 
service to the Protestant cause. Without being thoroughly Pro- 
testant, it is especially efficient against Catholicism: and this good 
work it does by its very proximity to Rome. From the wide 
diffusion and long continuance of Catholicism, we may be sure that 
it embodies some great idea, and answers some want, which is 
early and powerfully developed in the progress of civilization. 
There is of consequence a tendency to Catholicism in society, 
though more and more restrained by higher tendencies. Happily, 
Episcopacy is built on the same great idea, but expreses it in a 
more limited and rational form. It is Catholicism improved, or 
mother church with a lower mitre and a less royal air; and by 
meeting the want which carries men to the Romish church, stops 
numbers on their way to it. Hence, Catholicism hates Episcopacy 
more than any other form of dissent Sects are apt to hate each 
other in proportion to their proximity. The old proverb that two 
of a trade cannot agree, applies to religion as strongly as to 
common life.—The amount is, that Catholicism derives little aid 
from Protestant divisions. In an age as unimproved in Christianity 
as the present, these divisions are promising symptoms. They 
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prevent men from settling down in a rude christianity. ‘They 
keep alive enquiry and zeal. They are essential to freedom and 
progress. Without these, Protestantism would be only a new 
edition of Catholicism; and the old pope would certainly beat any 
new one, who could be arrayed against him. 

Do you ask me how | think Catholicism may be most success- 
fully opposed? I know but one way. Spread just, natural, 
ennobling views of religion. Lift men above Catholicism by show- 
ing them the great spiritual purpose of Christianity. Violence 
will avail nothing. Romanism cannot be burnt down, like the 
convent at Charlestown. ‘That outrage bound every Catholic faster 
to his church, and attracted to it the sympathies of the good. 
Neither is popery to be subdued by virulence and abuse. The 
priest can call as hard names as the protestant pastor. Neither do 
| think that any thing is to be gained by borrowing from the Catho- 
lic church her forms, and similar means of influence. Borrowed 
forms are peculiarly formal. No sect will be benefitted by forms, 
which do not grow from its own spirit. A sect which has true 
life, will seize by instinct the emblems and rites, which are in 
accordanee with itself; and without life, it will only find in borrowed 
rites its winding sheet. It is not uncommon to hear persons who 
visit Catholic countries, recommending the introduction of this or 
that usage of Romanism among ourselves. For example, they 
enter Catholic churches and see at all hours worshippers before 
one or another altar, and contrasting with this the desertion of our 
houses of worship during the week, doubt whether we are as pious, 
and wish to open the doors of our sanctuaries, that Protestants 
may at all hours approve themselves as devoted as the Papists. 
Now such recommendations shew a misconception of the true 
foundation and spirit of Roman usages. In the case before us, 
nothing is more natural-than that Catholics should go to churches 
or public places to pray. In the first place, in the southern 
countries of Europe, where Catholicism first took its form, the 
people live in public. They are an outdoor people. Their domestic 
occupations go on in the outward air. That they should perform 
their private devotions in public, is in harmony with all their habits. 
What a violence it would be to ours! In the next place, the 
@atholic believes that the church has a peculiar sanctity. A 
prayer offered from its floor finds its way to heaven more easily 
than from any other spot. The pernicious®superstition of his 
religion carries him to do the work of his religion in one conse- 
crated place, and therefore he does it the less elsewhere. Again: 
Catholic churches are attractive from the miraculous virtue ascribed 
to the images which are worshipped there. Strange, monstrous 
as the superstition is, yet nothing is more common in Catholic 
countries than the ascription of this or that supernatural agency 
to one or another shrine or statue. A saint, worshipped at one 
place, or under one image, will do more, than if worshipped else- 
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where. I recollect asking an Italian, why a certain church of 
rather humble appearance, in a large city, was so much frequented. 
He smiled, and told me, that the Virgin, who was adored there, 
was thought particularly propitious to those who had bought tick- 
ets in the lottery. Once more, we can easily conceive why visiting 
the churches, for daily prayer, has been encouraged by the priest- 
hood. The usage brought the multitude still more under priestly 
power, and taught them to associate their most secret aspirations of 
iety with the church. Who, that takes all these circumstances into 
consideration, can expect Protestants to imitate the Catholics in 
‘frequenting the church for secret devotion, or can wish it? Has 
not Jesus aaid, ‘““When thou prayest, go into thy closet, and shut 
thy door, and pray to thy Father, who seeth in secret?” Catholic- 
ism says, “When thou prayest, go into the public church, and pray 
before the multitude.” Of the little efficacy of this worship we 
have too painful proofs. ‘The worship of the churches of Italy is 
directed chiefly to the Virgin. She is worshipped as the Virgin. 
The great idea of this Catholic deity is purity, chastity; and yet, 
unless all travellers deceive us, the country where she is worship- 
ped is disfigured by licentiousness, beyond all countries of the 
civilized world. I return to my position. We need borrow 
nothing from Catholicism. Episcopacy retained, (did not borrow) 
as much of the ritual of that church as is wanted in the present 
age, for those among us, who have Catholic propensities. Other 
sects, if they need forms, must originate them, and this they must 
do not mechanically, but from the promptings of the spiritual life, 
from athirst for new modes of manifesting their religious hopes, 
and aspirations. Wo to that church, which looks round for forms 
to wake it up to spiritual life. The dying man is not to be revived 
by a new dress, however graceful. The disease of a languid sect is 
too deep to be healed by ceremonies. It needs deeper modes of 
cure. Let it get life, and it will naturally create the emblems or 
rites, which it needs to express and maintain its spiritual force. 
The great instrument of influence and dominion in the Catholic 
church is one, which we should shudder to borrow, but which may 
still give important hints as to the means of promoting religion. I 
refer to Confession. Nothing too bad ean be said of this. By lay- 
ing open the secrets of all hearts to the priest, it makes the priest 
the master of all. Still, to a good man it gives the power of one 
good, a power, which I doubt not, is often conscientiously used. 
It gives to the religious teacher an aecess to men’s minds and 
conscience, such as the pulpit does not furnish. Instead of scat- 
tering generalities among the crowd, he can administer to each 
soul the very instruction, warning, encouragement it needs. In 
Catholic countries there is little preaching, nor is it necessary. 
The confessional is far more powerful than the pulpit. And what 
do we learn from this?’ That Protestants should adopt confession’? 
No. But the question arises whether the great principle of con- 
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fession, that on which its power rests, viz. access to the individual 
mind, may not be used more than it is by Protestant teachers, 
whether such access may not be gained by honorable and generous 
means, and so used as to be guarded against abuse. Preaching 
is now our chief reliauce; but preaching is an arrow which shoots 
over many heads, and flies wide of the hearts of more. Its aim is 
too vague to do much execution. It is melancholy to think how 
little clear knowledge on the subject of duty and religion is com- 
municated by the pulpit, and how often the motion, which it excites 
for want of clear views, for want of wisdom, runs into morbidness 
or excess. No art, no science is taught so vaguely as religion 
from the pulpit. No book is so read or expounded as the Bible is, 
that is, in minute fragments, and without those helps of method, by 
which all other qranches are taught. 

Is not a freer, easier, opener communieation with his pupils 
needed than the minister does or can hold from the pulpit? Should 
not modes of teaching and intercourse be adopted, by which he can 
administer truth to different minds, according to their various capa- 
cities and wants, must not he rely less on preaching, and more on 
more familiar communication. 

The question becomes of more importance, because it is very 
plain that preaching is becoming less and less efficacious. Preach- 
ing is not now what it was in the first age of Christianity. Then, 
when there was no printing, comparatively no reading, Christianity 
could only be spread by the living voice. Hence to preach be- 
came synonymous with teaching. It was the great means of access 
to the multitude. Now the press preaches incomparably more 
than the pulpit. ‘Through this, all are permitted to preach. Wo- 
man, if she may not speak in the church, may speak from the 
printing room, and her touching expositions of religion, not learned 
in theological institutions, but in the schools of affection, of sorrow, 
of experience, of domestic changes, sometimes make their way to 
the heart more surely than the minister’s homilies. ‘The result is, 
that preaching does not hold the place now, which it had in dark 
and unrefined ages. The minister addresses from his pulpit many 
as well educated as himself, and almost every parishioner has at 
home better sermons than he hears in public. ‘Fhe minister. too, 
has competitors in the laity, (as they are so called) who very 
wisely refuse to leave to him the monopoly of public speaking, 
and who are encroaching on his province more and more. In this 
altered condition of the world, the ministry is to undergo important 
changes. What they must be, I have not time now to enquire. 
I will only say, that the vagueness which belongs to so much reli- 
gious instruction from the pulpit, must give place to a teaching 
which shall meet more the wahts of the individual, and the wants 
of the present state of society. Great principles must be expound- 
ed in accommodation to different ages, capacities, stages of im- 
provement, and an intercourse be established by which all classes 
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may be helped to apply them to their own particular conditions. 
How shall Christianity be brought to bear on the individual, and 
on society at the present moment, in its present struggles? This 
is the great question to be solved, and the reply to it will determine 
the form, which the Christian ministry is to take. I imagine, that 
in seeking the solution of this problem, it will be discovered, that 
the ministry must have greater freedom than in past times. It 
will be discovered that the individual minister must not be rigidly 
tied down to certain established modes of operation, that he must 
not be required to cast his preaching into the old mould, to cir- 
cumscribe himself to the old topics, to keep in motiona machinery, 
which others have invented, but that he will do most good if left to 
work according to his own nature, according to the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit within his own breast. I imagine it will be dis- 
covered, that as justice may be administered without a wig, and 
the executive function without a crown, or sceptre, so Christianity 
may be administered in more natural, and less formal ways than 
have prevailed, and that the minister in growing less technical, will 
find religion becoming to himself and others, a more living reality. 
| imagine, that our present religious organizations will silently melt 
away, and that hierarchies will be found no more necessary for 
religion, than for literature, science, medicine, law, or the elegant 
and useful arts. But I will check these imaginings. ‘The point 
from which I started was, that Catholicism might teach us one 
element of an effectual ministry, that the Protestant teacher needs, 
and should seek access to the individual mind, beyond what he now 
possesses; and the point at which I stop is, that this access is to be 
so sought and so used, as not to infringe religious liberty, the rights 
of private judgment, the free action of the individual mind. Nothing 
but this liberty can secure it from the terrible abuse, to which it 
has been exposed in the Catholic Church. 

In the free remarks, which I have now made on certain denomina- 
tions of Christians, I have been influenced by no unkinaness or 
disrespect towards the individuals who compose them. In all sects 
I recognise joyfully true disciples of the common master. Catho- 
licism boasts of some of the best and greatest names in history, so 
does Episcopacy, so Presbyterianism, &c. I exclude ‘none. | 
know that Christianity is mighty enough to accomplish its end in 
all. I cannot however speak of religious any more than of political 
parties, without betraying the little respect I have for them, as 
parties. ‘There is no portion of human history more humbling 
than that of sects. When I meditate on the grand moral, spiritual 
purpose of Christianity, in whic its glory consists; when I 
consider how plainly Christianity @ftaches importance to nothing 
but to the moral excellence, the disinterested, divine virtue, which 
was embodied in the teaching and life of its founder; and when 
from this position, I look down on the sects which have figured, 
and now figure in the church; when I see them making such a stir 
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about matters generally so unessential; when I see them seizing on a 
disputed and disputable doctrine, making it a watch-word, a test of 
God’s favor, a bond of communion, a ground of self-complacency, 
a badge of peculiar ‘holiness, a warrant for condemning its rejectors, 
however imbued with the spirit of Christ; when I see them over- 
looking the weightier matters of the law, and laying infinite stress 
here on a bishop and prayer book, there on the quantity of water 
applied in baptism, and there on some dark solution of an incom- 
prehensible article of faith; when I see the mock dignity of their 
exclusive claim to truth, to churchship, to the promises of God’s 
word; when I hear the mimic thunderbolts of denunciation and ex- 
communication, which they delight to hurl; when I consider how 
their deep theology, in proportion as it is examined, evaperates _ 
into words, how many opposite and extravagant notions are covered 
by the same broad shield of mystery and tradition, and how com- 
monly the persuasion of infallibility is proportioned to the absurdity 
of the creed; when | consider these things, and other matters of 
like import, I am Jost in amazement at the amount of arrogant folly, 
of self-complacent intolerance, of almost incredible blindness to 
the end and essence of Christianity, which the history of sects 
reveals. I have indeed profound respect for individuals in all com- 
munions of Christians. But on sects, and on the spirit of sects, | 
must be allowed to look with grief, shame, pity, I had almost said, 
contempt. In passing these censures, I claim no superiority. 
I am sure there are thousands of all sects, who think and feel as 
I do, in this particular, and who, far from claiming superior intelli- 
gence, are distinguished by following out the plain dictates, the 
natural impulses, and spontaneous judgments of conscience and 
common sense. 


It is time for me to finish this letter, which indeed has grown 
under my hands beyond all reasonable bounds. But I must add a 
line or two in reply to your invitation to visit you. You say, that 
Kentucky will not exclude me for my opinions on slavery. I rejoice 
to hear it, not for my own sake, but for the sake of the country. | 
rejoice in a tolerant spirit, wherever manifested. What you say 
accords with what I have heard of the frank, liberal character of 
Kentucky. All our accounts of the West make me desire to visit 
it. ] desire to see nature under new aspects; but still more to see 
a new form of society. I hear of the defects of the West; but I 
learn that a man there feels himself to be a man, that he has a self- 
respect, which is not always to be found in older communities, that 
he speaks his mind freely, that he acts more from generous impulses, 
and less from selfish calculations. These are good tidings. 1 
rejoice that the intercourse between the East and West is in- 
creasing. Both will profit. The West may learn from us the love 
of order, the arts which adorn and cheer life, the institutions of edu- 
cation and religion, which lie at the foundation of our greatness, 
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and may give us in return the energies and virtues which belong to 
and distinguish a fresher state of Society. Such exchanges I 
regard as the most precious fruits of the Union, worth more than 
exchanges of products of industry, and they will do more to bind 
us together as one people. 

You press me to come and preach in your part of the country. 
I should do it cheerfully if 1 could. It would rejoice me to bear a 
testimony, however feeble, to great truths in your new settlements. 
I confess, however, that I fear, that my education would unfit me 
for great usefulness among you. I fear that the habits, rules, and 
criticisms under which I have grown up, and almost grown old, 
have not left me the freedom and courage, which are needed in the 
style of address best suited to the western people. I have fought 
against these chains. | have labored to be a free man, but in the 
state of the ministry and of society here, freedom is a hard acquisi- 
tion. I hope the rising generation will gain it more easily and 
abundantly than their fathers. 

I have only to add, my young brother, my best wishes for your 
usefulness. I do not ask for you enjoyment. I ask for you some- 
thing better and greater, something which includes it, even a spirit 
to live and die for a cause, which is dearer than your own enjoy- 
ment. If I were called to give you one rule, which your situation 
demands above all others, it would be this. Live a life of faith 
and hope. Believe in God’s great purposes towards the human 
race. Believe in the mighty power of truth and love. Believe in 
the omnipotence of Christianity. Believe that Christ lived and 
died to breathe into his church and into society a diviner spirit than 
now exists. Believe in the capacities and greatness of human 
nature. Believe that the celestial virtue, revealed in the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ, is not a bright vision for barren admira- 
tion, but is to become a reality in your own and others’ souis. 
Carry to your work a truthful spirit. Do not waste your breath 
in wailing over the times. Strive to make them better. Do not 
be disheartened by evils. Feel through your whole soul, that evil 
is not the mightiest power in the universe, that it is permitted only 
to call forth the energy of love, wisdom, persuasion, and prayer for 
its removal. Settle it in your mind, that a minister can never speak 
an effectual word without faith. Be strong in the Lord and the 
power of his might. Allow me to say that I have a good hope of 
you. I learned some time ago, from one of your dear friends, that 
you comprehended the grandeur of your work as a Christian minis- 
ter. I learned that the pulpit, from which a divinely moved teacher 
communicates everlasting tguths, seemed to you more glorious than a 
throne. I learned, that you fad come to understand what is the great- 
est power which God gives to man, the power of acting generously on 
the soul of his brother; of communicating to others a divine spirit, of 
awakening in others a heavenly life, which is to outlive the stars. I 
then felt that you would not labor in vain. You have indeed peculiar 
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trials. You are dwelling far from your brethren, but there is a 
sense of God’s presence more cheering than the dearest human 
society. There is a consciousness of working with God, more 
strengthening than all human co-operation. There is a sight, 
granted to the pure mind, of the cross of Christ, which makes 
privations and sufferings in the cause of his truth seem light, 
which makes us sometimes to rejoice in tribulation, like the 
primitive heroes of our faith. My young brother, | wish you 
these blessings. What else ought | to wish for you? 

This letter you will perceive is written in great haste. The 
opinions indeed have been deliberately formed; but they probably 
might have been expressed with greater caution. If it will serve, 
in your judgment, the cause of truth, freedom, and religion, you 
are at liberty to insert it in your work. 

Your sincere friend, 
Wittiam E. Cuannine. 





THE SHELL AND KERNEL. 


‘These preachers were blunting their teeth upon the Shell, while I enjoyed 
the Kernel.— Goethe. 


In listening to that a, per sort of preaching with which 
so many pulpits resound, who has not felt that very many 
preachers were blunting their teeth against the shell of religious 
truth, without seeking after that inner kernel, which alone can 
quicken their own spirits, and afford spiritual nurture to their 
flocks? 

Again, in listening to preachers of the various denomina- 
tions, who has not felt that in all of these denominations there 
are some who have indeed seized hold of the kernel, who have 
enjoyed the life of religion in the soul, and are distributing the 
bread of life to others? 

There are no writers who seem to have better “enjoyed the 
kernel” than many of the elder English divines. Cudworth, 
whose name represents a whole school of them, well expresses 
their pervading sentiments, when he says: “There is a flesh and 
a spirit, a body and a soul in all the writings of the scripture. 
It is but the flesh and the body of Divine Truths, that is 
printed upon paper; which many moths of books and libraries 
do feed upon; many walking skel@ons of knowledge, that 
bury and entomb truths in the living sepulchres of their souls, 
do only converse with; such as never did any thing else but 
ve at the mere bark and rind of truths and crack the shells of 

em.” S. 0. 
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Arr. 4—-THE DARK SIDE OF OUR NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY. 


It was the doctrine of an oriental sect, that all the of 
life have their accompanying evils—that every good hap has 
a corresponding misfortune, and every good and great charac- 
ter is accompanied by some wicked being, as by a dark 
shadow; that accordingly Abraham had his Nimrod, Moses 
his Pharaoh, and Christ his Judas. There is some truth in 
this notion, although much that is fanciful. For it would 
perhaps be hard to point out any happy event in an individu- 
ul’s, or a nation’s history, which has not brought with it some- 
thing evil or unpleasant. It would be hard to mention any 
signal success, which has not occasioned new anxiety and 
demanded fresh endeavor. Whenever blessings come, sorrows 
are lurking near, and the scene of human enjoyment is like the 
garden in which our Lord was buried; in that garden there 
was a sepulchre. 

It is certainly the fact, that the dangers which our nation 
fears, and the troubles it has experienced, have been occa- 
sioned in a great measure. by our national prosperity. It is 
plain, that our country is called upon to sustain her peace 
and her laws and her liberties by as stern a struggle in the 
day of her prosperity, as when she stood the day of trial, and 
her flag braved the battle and the breeze. It was for our 
fathers to meet the dangers of war and want. It is for us to 
live and labor amid the troubles of prosperity, with its 
attendant vices and dissensions. 

To the long peace, we have enjoyed until of late, we may 
trace much of that popular restlessness, which has sometimes 
profaned the sanctity of law, and laid the hand of violence on 
the persons of defenceless citizens. There is inherent in man 
a love of excitement, which must find some outlet. In time 
of peace, when there are no foreign objects, on which to 
wreak its fury, it will vent itself in internal dissensions. This 
rage for excitement was so strong amongst the ancient nations, 
that peace abroad was but another name for war at home: and 
when Rome found no moxg foreign enemies, civil dissension 
brought the nation to ruim® There is certainly much to be 
feared among ourselves from this rage for maddening excite- 
ment. Perhaps we may even regard as mercies, the dangers 
that are now beginning to threaten our borders. Perhaps 
there is truth in the remark, not unfrequently made, by wise 
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and experienced men, that unless some calamity shall befalk 
our nation and calm its giddy joy, or a war occur, to furnish 
some foreign object, on which its maddening passions may 
rage, we shall be ruined by our peace and prosperity. How- 
ever this may be, certainly the trial of prosperity, which our 
country is undergoing, is a fearful one, and it becomes every 
Christian and every patriot to consider what he can do for the 
common good. 

There is yet another view which may be taken of our 
national dangers as flowing from our prosperity. I refer to 
the almost frantic rapacity, with which commercial speculation 
has been carried on. 

We laugh at the enthusiasm of the middle ages. We ridi- 
cule the folly of the chivalrous spirits, who roamed from nation 
to nation in quest of adventures, ever seeking battle merely 
for the sake of fighting. But I doubt if these personages with 
all their warrings and crusadings would seem at all more 
ludicrous in the eye of an impartial observer of what happens 
on our planet, than the enthusiasm, the all-engrossing enthusi- 
asm in money speculations, that pervades many regions of our 
country. I say the latter would seem quite as ludicrous as 
the former; for he who chases wealth merely for the sake of 
wealth, without regard to its rational uses, and with fevered 
appetite, sacrifices his purer affections, his tastes, and perhaps 
his honor, for it, is not at all more rational or respectable than 
the crack-brained knight, who seeks adventures merely for the 
sake of fighting. Yet more, in chivalrous enthusiasm, there 
was a courtesy and self-abandonment, that are worthy of some 
admiration. But in some of our commercial dealings, it 
would be hard to find any thing to admire. Every good 
citizen must mourn at this selfish, mock-utilitarian spirit, that 
under the mask of business enterprise, is destroying all manly 
and generous impulses and patriotic devotion, beneath the 
influence of its chilling and mercenary breath. It should not 
be called by the name of commerce, for it has none of the 
virtues of generous commerce. It rather engenders the 
fevered spirit of the gaming table, than the industry and 
manly daring, and liberal beneficence of honorable commerce. 
Generous commerce has been the mother of popular liberty, 
certainly, in modern times. But ghis other creature of raven- 
ing avarice, that usurps its name, Wars with all that is indeed 
manly and free in the human bosom. Its influence, then, 
should be narrowly watched, and sternly rebuked by the 
patriot and the moralist. 


Yet another view may be taken of our national danger as 
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growing out of our propensity. I refer to the corruptions, 
which increasing wealth is apt to bring in its train—to the 
foreign luxuries and misnamed refinements, which are fast 
changing the republican simplicity of our manners, and 
threatening our republican virtue. It is not enough that our 
prosperous shores are made the alms-house of Europe’s pau- 
pers, and the asylum of her out-casts, but the luxuries and 
vices of the other hemisphere are also approaching us. Now 
we will leave it to political economists to settle the much 
vexed question, whether luxury increases or diminishes the 
real wealth of a nation,—-satisfied with knowing that if it 
takes away any thing from public or private virtue, it deprives 
the nation of a product more valuable than any spices or silks 
or jewels. It is certainly evident that habits, borrowed from 
foreign courts and cities, are at war with the genius of our 
institutions. It is an interesting problem, to determine how 
this contest will be decided, and how our national virtue, 
which has been safe through the hard struggle of honorable 
voverty, will be preserved amid the enervating influences of 
wealth and the allurements of luxury. 

The danger alluded to is not enough considered. For 
although we sometimes hear the voice of some sturdy repub- 
lican declaiming against the introduction of foreign corruption 
and luxury, we often hear the very contrary sentiments 
asserted by foreign travellers among us, and re-echoed by 
some mistaken countrymen of our own. Comparing our 
hardy industry and rough virtue with the elegant ease and 
refinements of the old world, these silly spirits seem to think 
that all that is wanting to raise us to the pinnacle. of national 
glory, is to be found in the refined effeminacies of other 
.jands. They forget that these refinements are to. be feared. 
They forget that it is our republican plainness, our stricter 
morality, our philanthropic and religieus institutions that 
constitute our peculiar strength, and claim for us the highest 
honors. If the wish of some travelled coxcombs could be 
realized, and America should strive to rival, in luxury and 
show, the nations of Europe, she would take the very means 
to become ludicrous in the eyes of these nations. We should 
strive then to keep our institutions pure, in the spirit and after 
the plan, in which they were constructed. It is that spirit 
and that plan, that have obtained for us all the honor we have 
had from the other hemisphere. It is those institutions that 
are peculiarly our awn, that have been most admired and imi- 
tated. Aye, it is of some of these institutions that England 
and France have sent commissioners to learn of us a lesson. 
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of government. It is for these that the queen of the East has 
come to learn wisdom of this young Solomon of the West. 

Now, without mingling in any of the disputed questions of 
sects or parties, we may ask, what especial duty develves upon 
us as patriots and Christians at this stage of our national 
history. We are free and prosperous beyond all anticipa- 
tion—we need no aid for a starving population—we need no 
treasures to relieve us of the burden of national debt—we 
need no new fleets to protect our commerce. But there is 
one thing that we do need, and it is a want that would be too 
obvious to be mentioned were it not so often forgotten. We 
want a deep and abiding sense of individual and national 
duty—we want strength of political principle. We need 
a state of society, in which questions shall be argued on the 
ground of political and moral right, and not on grounds of 
merely personal interest and arbitrary will. We need to feel, 
that our constitution is based on deep and firm principles, 
and that although the will of the majority is to be our rule, 
yet that that will ought as much to be governed by great 
civil and moral principles, as ought an individual’s will to 
be regulated by principle. If proofs of the lack of principle 
we complain of are sought, let any man take up a newspaper, 
and consider the grounds on which most questions of popular 
interest and national counsel are argued, he will confess that 
the contest is a struggle of powers and interests, rather than 
one of great principles and sacred rights. Let him consider 
the contemptible grounds upon which the great questions of 
national policy, aye, even of republicanism itself, are advo- 
cated. He will confess, that the unalienable rights of men 
and the eternal principles of truth and duty are neglected, 
perhaps not even alluded to, If we go into our public coun- 
cils, and listen to our public debates, is there not much reason 
to complain of the low standard of argument? and is not the 
remark, which a sublime genius made in regard to the politics 
of our mother country, applicable to us? 

“There are,” says Coleridge, “many able and patriotic men 
in the House of Commons. But I grieve that they never 
have the wisdom or the courage—I know not in which the 
failure is—to take their stand upon duty, and to appeal to all 
men as men—to the good and the true, which exist for all, 
and of which all have an apprehension. They always set 
themselves to work by addressing themselves to individual 
interests: This measure will be injurious to the linen-drapers, 
or to the brick-layers: or the cause will bear hard en bobinett 
poplins, &c. Alas! I look in vain,” he concludes, “for some 
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wise and vigorous man to sound the word duty in the ears of 
this generation.” 

e too may look for some wise and vigorous man to sound 
the word duty in the ears of our nation. But we would not 
despair. We would not say, “Alas we look in vain.” We do 
—_— and trust that the day will come when political questions 
will be argued on grounds of principle and right. We may 
well hope and trust thus in our land. For our country was 
originally in great part settled by men of principle, and for 
the sake of their principles, and not by fortune hunters or am- 
bitious warriors. Our pilgrim fathers— 


“What sought they thus afar! 
Brigl.t jewels of the mine, 

The wealth of seas—the spoils of wart 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine.” 


Again, it was by men of principle, and for the sake of their 
principles, that our present a of government was purchased 
by struggle and bloodshed, and given us for an inheritance. 
It is by a religious regard to the great rights of man and the 
sacred voice of duty, that these blessings can be preserved 
amid the dangers that encompass them. 

It needs no very erudite historian or profound philosopher 
to trace the near connection between morality and religion 
on the one hand, and civilization and happy government on 
the other: or to see that there is no sure and rational founda- 
tion of popular liberty, other than in the recognition of the 
unalienable rights of man, as children of a common parent, 
and the eternal duties binding on him by God’s law. It may 
be truly said, that before the introduction of Christianity— 
before the great Teacher declared the rights and duties of 
men, as the immortal children of God, popular freedom was 
based on no surer foundation than human caprice and chance 
power. We hear much of the boasted freedom of the ancient 
republics, but we are cheated by the name. Athens, the freest 
of them, though perhaps free within her own narrow borders, 
was the tyrant of surrounding states, and was ignorant of the 
true basis of the rights of man, till the voice from Mars’ Hill 
spake and told of that Being who “hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell together on all the face of the 
earth;” and from that day until this, the great principle of 
Human Brotherhood has been working throughout the world, 
slowly and silently though it may be, yet with power. It has 
been rebuking tyranny, cheering misery, waking the charities 
of man to regard each fellow-creature as a brother, and a 
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fellow immortal. True liberty began thus with the Christian 
declaration of the rights of man. ‘True liberty and public 
order must prevail as Christianity prevails. 

When liberty found no other abiding place in the world, 
she found an asylum in the councils of Christian churches, in 
the early centuries. In these councils, there was freedom of 
speech and equality of right. For men could not then be 
slaves, when professing in sincerity a religion, which calls all 
men brethren and fellow immortals. It was in connection 
with Christianity that freedom has been most nobly asserted 
in modern times. It has been thus with the patriots, whe 
have most nobly striven for liberty, civil and religious, in 
our mother country. It was in connection with Christianity, 
that our own liberties were asserted and vindicated. It is on 
Christianity, that the true rights of mankind are to be asserted 
by us. Itis by its gentle influences, that the fierceness of 
passion is to be assuaged, the narrowness of selfishness to be 
expanded into benevolence—prosperity to be guarded from 
its dangerous vices and indulgences—national and individual 
happiness based on the rock of ages, and the richest blessings 
of true civilization to be ensured. 

Civilization and Christianity! They are twin sisters of a 
glorious parentage. ‘Truly civilize men, and you Christianize 
them. Christianize them, and you civilize them. They are 
twin sisters: they have different offices, but the same origin 
and spirit. The one leads man to perfection in his civil rela- 
tions—the other leads him to perfection in his moral and 
spiritual relations, and draws close the tie that binds our race 
in one brotherhood, and unites them to the universal Father. 
They both have their origin in that divine and eternal law, 
“whose voice is the harmony of the universe, whose seat is 
the bosom of God.” ’ s. 0. 

















To the Sea. 


Art. 5.—TO THE SEA. 
From the German of Stolberg. 


Thou boundless, shining, glorious sea! 
With ecstacy I gaze on thee, 

Joy, joy to Him, whose morning beam 
Kisses thy lip, bright ocean-stream! 





Thanks for the thousand hours, old sea! 
Of sweet communion held with thee, 
Oft as I gazed, thy billowy roll 
Woke the deep feelings of my soul. 

3 


Drunk with the joy, thou deep-toned sea! 
My spirit swells to Heaven with thee; 
And, sinking with thee, seeks the gloom 
Of Nature’s deep, mysterious tomb. 


At evening when the sun grows red, 
Descending to his watery bed, 


The music of thy murmuring deep 
Soothes e’en the weary earth to sleep. 


5 
Then listeth thee the evening star 
So sweetly glancing from afar, 
And Luna hears thee when she breaks 
Her light in million-colored flakes. 
6 


Oft when the sultry day is oer, 

I seek with joy the sounding shore, 
Sink on thy boundless, billowy breast, 
And cheer me with refreshing rest. 


7 
The Poet, child of heavenly birth, 


Is suckled by the mother earth; 
But thy blue bosom, holy sea! 
Cradles his infant Phantasy. 


8 
The old blind minstrel on thy shore 


Stood listening the eternal roar; 

And golden ages long gone by, 

Swept bright before his spirit’s eye. 
9 


On wing of swan the sacred flame 
Of melodies celestial came, 
And Iliad and Odyssey 


Rose to the music of the sea. 
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Arr. 6.—LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


{In fairness to our respected, but we think, mistaken correspondent, we publish 
his reply to our reply to his remarks on Abolition. Here we must put an end to 
controversy on this much agitated subject in our pages. We have redeemed our 
pledge to publish fearlessly statements of both views of the subject. Opinions of 
both parties have been expressed. We ourselves have fully declared our own 
opinion. The question, if further discussed, would engage us in an endless 
controversy, an@ if not unprofitable, certainly not conducive of the objects, for 
which this periodical was established. So then, we give our friend leave io say 
the last word, and here drop the matter. Eb.) 


Mr. Eprror: 

Dear Sir,—Your reply to my criticism on Art. 6, (April) 
is now before me, and as | cordially agree with you that “the 
subject is of such deep and vital moment, &c. I trust you 
will allow me the privilege of adding a few remarks, in the 
endeavor to remove what appears to be a misconception of 
my views, as well as an erroneous statement of them. 

I am glad to find that you do agree with me thus far, 
that the system of slavery is a monstrous evil, economical 
moral and physical, and am willing to give you full credi 
for your zeal to remove it, and to hasten the period of 
emancipation. And I began to rejoice that our ultimate 
object appeared so much in unison; when, to my surprise 
in the next sentence you say, “But the principles of Aboli- 
tionism I consider false, and the consequences of their efforts 
evil to slave and master.” 

I should have preferred that you had taken up my positions 
as I laid them down, rather than to embody them in one 
abstract term, “abolition,” which has already become too 
indefinite, and the various assumptions grounded upon which 
I do not acknowledge; nor do I hold myself accountable for 
any other opinions or positions than those I have expressed. 

Your position, which I undertook to controvert, was this, 
“That although slave-holding is a wrong and an evil yet 
it does not follow that the slave-holder is a sinner, or that 
immediate emancipation is right:” and my reply was, “That 
from the manner in which you expressed yourself, it appeared 
to convey the idea, “That whilst slavery or slave-holding is 
admitted to be wrong, and an evil; yet that he who does or 
commits that wrong, and that evil, is not a wrong and an 
evil-doer.” And how do you attempt to prove this to be 
a false principle? Why, by instancing those very exceptions 
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which in the outset I freely admitted, in accordance with 
Dr. Channing. I therefore consider this part of your reply 
as irrelevant to the real question, notwithstanding your erro- 
neous charge “that I do not admit this distinction.” I did not 
indeed specify cases, because Dr. C. had already done so, 
far more ably than | could make any pretensions to; while 
I willingly subscribe to all that he says on that head: if 
it goes no farther than this: that “al slave-holders are not 
alike sinners,” which admission stands the very first clause of 
the first sentence of my criticism. 

But my position stands unrefuted—that he who commits 
sin is a sinner—he who doeth evil, is an evil-doer—he who 
doeth wrong, is a wrong-doer: nor can it be evaded by any 
digressions or extenuations, while supported by such au- 
thority as the following: “ Whosoever committeth sin, is the 
servant of sin.” John 8: 34. “Little children, let no man 
deceive you—he that doeth righteousness is righteous—he 
that committeth sin, is of the devil.” 1 John 3:7,8. And 
I repeat, that the divine denunciations of punishment in the 
scriptures are directed against “evil-doers—him “who doeth 
wrong,” &c. as often as against those who are denominated 
“sinners:” consequently they are identical. I did not think it 
could be necessary to attempt the proof of such a truism. 

But you tell me that “what I have said of Heathenism does 
not apply here,” because you allege, that God who had 
winked at that system in times past, “now commanded all 
men every where to repent” of it, and you challenge me to 
produce a similar declaration of the Almighty with respect to 
slavery,” and you “will hold it your duty instantly to relin- 
quish it, and declare for immediate emancipation.” 

Now I ask, of what did the Apostle declare that God had 
commanded all men every where to repent! Not of the ex- 
press term “Heathenism,” any more than of Slavery. But of 
“the times of this ignorance,” and what were the principal 
features of those “times?” Idolatry was no doubt the root 
of all the depravity which marked the age. You have 
strikingly pointed out some of those vices in your references 
to Gall. 5: 19, Eph. 5: 3, and Coll. 3: 5. Among these, the 
most prominent are adultery, fornication, wrath, strife, en- 
vyings, murders, covetuousness, &c. And of what is the 
system of slavery composed? 

Its very origin in this country was founded in man-stealing, 
which I presume you wil] not deny; and this crime is ex- 
wee mentioned in the black catalogue by the Apostle 
aul to Tim. 1, E. 1: 10, and classed among “the murderers 
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of fathers, and murderers of mothers.” And not only was 
this a source of the early supplies of slaves, but its very con- 
tinuance is a perpetuation of this crime. Every child born 
into the world, is by the constitution of the nature which its 
Creator has beatowed upon it, born to be free, and he who 
deprives any such an one of itself, of the free use and volun- 
tary exercise of those faculties which constitute it a rational, 
a moral, and accountable being, at its birth, no less than at 
any after period of its life, cannot, as I conceive, escape the 
charge of being a man-stealer. I have no disposition to call 
ill names, but it appears to me to be a solemn and an awful 
truth; nor will the stigma of modern attached to abolitionism, 
remove it. J. Wesley, in 1774, made this avowal: “It can- 
not be, that either war or contract can give any man sucha 
property in another as he has in his sheep or oxen. Much 
less is it possible that any child of man should ever be born a 
slave. Liberty is the right of every human creature as soon 
as he breathes the vital air, and no human law can deprive 
him of that right which he derives from the law of his nature. 
If therefore you have any regard to justice, to say nothing of 
mercy or the revealed will of God, render to all men their 
dues, give liberty to whom liberty is due.” 

Again, slavery involves adultery, and gives license to the 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes: it violates the solemn 
sanctities which God has given to the marriage tie and his 
primary injunction that it should not be severed, and conse- 
quently the reciprocal duties of parents and children, which 
the same authority has enjoined, become nullified. 

Another crying sin denounced in the New Testament, is 
that of “the hire of the laborer being kept back by fraud,” 
and also in the Old—*Wo to him that useth his neighbor’s 
service without wages, and giveth him not for his work.” 
And is not this a glaring feature in the system of slavery; and 
to crown all, “covetousness,” which like a rapacious mon- 
ster, grasps without pity or remorse, and is in fact the very 
root and moving impulse of the evil. But to portray at full 
length the wrongs and outrages of this system is not my 
object, it has already been done by Dr. Channing in his pecu- 
liarly eloquent and forcible manner, as well as by others who 
have preceded him. 

[ think I have now shown you very distinctly, that the 
most abhorrent vices in Heathenism, are equally inherent in 
the system of slavery. 

But you say, “How happens it that slave-holding is the only 
sin which the Apostles never rebuked?” 
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- [have already clearly and indisputably shown, that although 

the term “slave-holding” is not mentioned, yet its inherent 
and essential principles are as much so as those of “Heathen- 
ism,” which ferm is not either named. But I would ask you, 
how happens it that bling, which was notorious and reck- 
less—-the celebrated but brutal exhibitions of the gladiators— 
the exposure of infants, &c, &c.—the moral turpitude of 
which will not be questioned—are not rebuked, alt h 
“practised by the nations among whom the Christians lived” 

But why stumble at the letter, when the spirit and essence 
are before you. Is not leve the distinctive characteristic of 
Christianity—a reciprocity ef kindness, from whence emanates 
the golden rule, “Whatsoever ye would, &c.?” You indeed 
refer to this rule for the support and continuance of slavery 
in opposition to its abolition. But had you laid this axe to 
the root of the tree, instead of its branches, it would then 
have been hewn down altogether. Let us apply this golden 
rule, this law of love, to the slave, before he became such, 
and suppose him to be in possession of his equal natural rights, 
which his creator has given him, can any one lay his hand to 
his heart and say, that he would wish his fellow man to de- 
prive him of all these, and to hold him in possession as a mere 
brute, or an article of merchandise, to be again bought and 
sold as convenience or cupidity may dictate? 

You seem to have presented a formidable phalanx in array 
against me—the war system with its train o gigantic wicked- 
ness and miseries—instanced in a variety of ways; and to 
crown all; the conduct of the Savior, &c. But you might 
have spared the most eloquent part of your declaimer, for if, 
as you state—the system of war is manifestly wnchristian— 
no consistent, conscientious Christians would have engaged in. 
it at all; consequently could not have had the opportunity of 
er their heroism, by “dropping their swords and guns 
in the midst of the battle,” &c. 1 would, however, be quite 
willing to discuss that question with you, were it not that 
I should trespass upon the limits which your indulgence might 
allow. I shall therefore only notice the /atter. You quote 
the authority of our Lord in directing the Herodians to 
“render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.” You must, 
however, be aware that this case was selected by these & 
crites for the pur of “entangling him in his talk.” Bat 
what was that which he pronounced to be Cesar’s due? The 
tribute-money—a tax for the support of a government. Did 
this sanction Cesar’s tyranny, cruelty, and guilt? Were they 
constituent parts of a a nt as government? If you 
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really thought that this language of our Lord enjoined upon 
his followers an obligation to support a tyrannic government, 
what becomes of your reference to those who fought in 
resistance to such a government? 

But the Ceesars demanded that the Christians should “re- 
nounce Christ,” and join in Pagan rites. Did they yield to 
this demand? Did they so understand their Lord’s injunc- 
tions? 

But you appear to have fallen into the prevailing error on 
the subject of war as well as of slavery, and which extends 
also to sundry others; and that is in supposing that Christians 
as Christians, in mingling with the world, may adopt its max- 
ims, be actuated by its motives, and be animated by its spirit. 
Whereas nothing is more clearly pointed out, than the broad 
primitive distinction between the two. “My kingdom,” said 
Christ,” is not of this world,” &c. “Ye are not of this world.” 
“Love not the world,” &c. “If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” “The world lieth in 
wickedness.” Among other exhortations it is added, “Where- 
fore, come out from among them, and be ye separate saith the 
Lord,” Consequently, the whole of those apparently formida- 
ble objections which are raised against the renunciation or 
abolition of anti-christian practices, are for the most part, 
if not altogether, cleared out of the way of the obedient fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. And also the attempts to engraft the 
one upon the other, will be vain and futile; the voice of au- 
thority has said—‘*Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” It 
is the iron and clay in the toes of the great Image, which 
never can be united. The long interval of time, from Con- 
‘tantine to the Reformation, is a practical illustration of the de- 
ey results of such a systematic delusion; and the pro- 
essed Christian community, from the latter period to the’ 
present, has only heen “shaking itself from the dust,” re- 
opening its eyes to perceive the glimpses of returning light 
and truth. 

And now, as to the duty of immediate abolition. If the 
view which I have presented be correct, then the vices which 
are component parts of the system of slavery, are as obviously 
sinful in the sight of God, and the declared objects of his dis- 
pleasure—as inimical to the Gospel of his grace revealed by 
Jesus Christ—when practised against, and forced upon, the 
slave, as when practised in any other form, or connection; 
and therefore repentance and abandonment of them are equally 
obligatory, and immediately so; and their delay equally dan- 
gerous. Extenuation ms 4 palliation I have .already. spoken: 
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of; they are not peculiar to the modifications of slave-holding. 
Let us turn to the case of our great ancestor, who, when he 
had committed the first violation of a positive command, 
alleged in extenuation: “The woman whom thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me,” &c. And also of Eve: “The ser- 
pent beguiled me,” &c. But did they therefore stand acquit- 
ted. of guilt, in the sight of Him whose authority they had 
disregarded. 

But while we are, and justly, anxious to make every proper 
allowance for involuntary sin, and sin through ignorance, we 
have need to beware how we fall under the opposite censure. 
“He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the 
just, even they both are abomination to the Lord.” And “He 
that covereth his sin, shall not prosper, but he who confesseth 
and forsaketh, shall find mercy.” 

As to your hypothetical case, it is altogether chimerical, 
and but little in accordance with that solemn sense of respon- 
sibility, and that “diligent search after light by candid investi- 
gation and prayer to the “Father of lights” which you have 
recommended. 

{t is a grievous mistake, into which you, in common with 
the advocates for the propriety of slave-holding, have fallen 
into, that those who contend for its abolition, countenance, on 
the part of the slaves, if emancipated, a state of dissolute idle- 
ness, and unrestrained licentiousness, of irresponsible vagrancy. 
Whereas nothing is more unfounded, or farther from the 
truth. I speak with confidence, presuming that I have some 
claim to know their real sentiments. I do therefore aver, that 
as far as. 1 have any knowledge of them, that it is altogether a 
false charge, a measure which they would rane abhor. Its 
erigin may be traced, I believe, to the unfounded apprehen- 
sions and the false inferences of those who are engaged in sup- 
port of the system. 

They are also accused of the intermeddling with the do- 
mestic concerns of the south. If to testify against sin in 
Christian faithfulness be intermeddling, they must plead 
guilty, in common with other reformers and missionaries. 
But the fact is, they propose no specific plan of emancipation, 
admitting and believing it to be more judicious to leave that 
to the deliberate judgment of those whom it more immediately 
concerns, as being their peculiar province. But this they do 
say, that if slave-holders were both sincere and earnest in 
their wishes and endeavors to get rid of the system, their col- 


lective wisdom might soon digest means beth safe and effica- 


cious, for its accomplishment 
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But there is a species of sophistry, by the aid of which the 
defenders of the system practise delusion upon themselves, as 
I think, which cannot.be too thoroughly exposed and repro- 
bated, and that is, in assuming the ‘slave-holder’s imnocency, 
and representing his difficulties as merely of a physical nature, 
or at least as unconnected with any moral accountability on 
his part, for being in that condition, and therefore, that he 
either may or may not, at any time, or in any manner, par- 
tially or wholly emancipate his slaves, &c.—forgetting alto- 
gether the prior rights of the man who is enslaved, and the 
iniquity which must have been practised to render him so, 
and also to retain him in that state. 

From the same source arises the affectation of giving the 
slave his liberty as a boon, rather than as an acknowledged 
right, which has been withheld from him by injustice. 

Your reference to the case of Mr. Birney I must briefly 
notice. I have stated the facts as they were made public at 
the time, uncontradicted, as far as I know, and they speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. B. had an undoubted right to circulate his views, if he 
felt a conviction that it was right to do so. The Press, the 
use of which he had engaged for that purpose, was, in despite 
of his engagement, removed, and although there was “no mob. 
bing or lynching,” to frustrate his purpose, yet they were 
threatened ; and only superceded by a resort to — 

Your version of the procedure may modify the character 
of “instant and violent,” which the public printed accounts do 
certainly convey; but how to reconcile “temperate and reason- 
able,” with threats of violence and a mere stratagem, I am quite 
at a loss to understand. 

This “entire freedom from fear,” then, of the liberty of dis- 
cussion,” with only “a little necessary restriction,” seems to 
be in perfect accordance with the rest of the apologetic 
reservations. 

We may denounce slave-holding in unqualified terms, as a 
monstrous evil”—in every view—moral, economical, and 
physical”—exciting awe, “disgust and horror,” and may ex- 
press our willingness to “devote our lives, if so doing we could 
hasten the period of emancipation a single day”—may declare 
that “the Providence of God is secretly working its downfall” — 
that natural causes are irresistibly hastening its destruction— 
and even that slavery men are faiting against God!”—all 
this is perfectly admissible, with a “little restriction”’—only 
just enough to allow slave-holders and the slave system -- 
on with impunity—and you shall have entire liberty to 
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as long as you please, and to say what you will,’—for the 
violation of this little restriction is the crying sin of abolition, 
the very “head and front” of the offence. M. 





Art. 7.—THE ATONEMENT. 


The Contradiction in the Doctrine of the Atonement, stated and 
removed. 
Tronslated from the German of Witnetm Travcorr Kree, Professor in the 
University at Leipsic. 


[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST.] 


[We have thus far followed the author in his attempt to 
reconcile the two views which have so divided the Christian 
world. We have seen that he allows there is a truth in that 
view which shews man as unable of himself to obtain the 
Divine favor; and that there is also a truth in that view 
which shews man as able to obtain the Divine favor, and that 
these truths are perfectly compatible with each other. We 
have seen that the auihor believes, that there is a way ap- 
pointed by God, whereby men, notwithstanding their imper- 
fections, may, by striving earnestly for their spiritual good, 
and by hearty faith in Divine grace, obtain the Divine ac- 
ceptance. 

Thus far, we should probably, most of us, agree with our 
author. , We should agree, that there is some way of recon- 
ciliation or atonement with God, other than our own merits— 
that since we are all imperfect, God’s grace is needed to make 
us acceptable in his sight. Many, however, might think it 
best for the author to stop here, satisfied with believing that 
there is such a means of reconciliation or atonement, without 
seeking to know what the exact way and manner of it are. 
But the mind does not readily stop here. It is prompted both 
by its own curiosity and by the intimations of scripture, to 
learn what the way and manner of the Atonement are. And 
here it is, that opinions branch off in such various directions. 
The Calvinist doctrine is, that Christ by his death bore the 
sins of the world, satisfied Divine Justice by suffering the pun- 
ishment of man’s sins in his own person, and thus averted the 
wrath of God. Unitarians have been divided in opinion upon 
the subject, although they agree in rejecting the Calvinistic 
dogma. The opinions of Unitarians have been in general one 
of the three following: 
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1. The first view to be spoken of as held by Unitarians, 
represents the Atonement as a ‘sacrifice, designated to expiate 
or take away the guilt of sin, by its influence in procuring 
of God the pardon, which he would not have granted without 
such a sacrifice. Thus the death of Christ is regarded as a 
means, by which the pardon of sin is precured. But why 
and how this is, there are those who think it does not concern 
them to enquire. 

This system approaches that of the Calvinistic, but differs 
from it in offering pardon from Christ’s death only to such as 
imitate him, and in not supposing, moreover, that his death 
went to satisfy God’s justice, or to discharge the sinner’s debt. 
This seems to have been the opinion of the Polisli and Geneva 
Unitarians, as expressed in the Racovian and Geneva Cate- 
chisms. 

2. The next view that has been held by Unitarians is, that on 
account of the sufferings and death of Christ, he has been 
rewarded by the Father with an exalted state, with supreme 
power to forgive sins, and to make effectual intercession for 
transgressors, and bestow salvation on such as are truly peni- 
tent and worthy. 

3. The third view is, that the death of Christ was the full 
and final exhibition of his perfect holiness, undying faith, and 
unfailing love, and has been, and should be chiefly instrumental 
in leading men to embrace his religion, obey his commands, 
and strive for that state of reconciliation, oneness, or atone- 
ment with God, in which Jesus lived and died, and for which 
an earnest desire and hearty, faithful effort in any man, will 
obtain for him the pardon and acceptance of God. This is 
the common Unitarian view. To this view our’ author in- 
clines, though many who hold this last view, might think him 
too presuming to explain the manner of the Atonement with 
such particularity, and may not be disposed to take his 
opinions without considerable qualification. 

Let us now proceed to take an abridged view of the author's 
opinion of the manner of the Atonement through Christ. 
And while we do so, whether we agree with the author or 
not, let us remember what one of our ablest writers has said, 
and what the author has already implied, if not stated, “that 
the Atonement is one thing; the gracious interposition of 
God on our behalf; the doing of all that was necessary to be 
done, to provide the means and the way for our salvation; 
this is one thing; in this we all believe. The philosophy, the 
theory, the theology (so to speak) of the Atonement, is another 
thing. About this orthodox Christians are differing from one 
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another, about as much as they are differing from us. Nay, 
more,they are saying harder things of one another, than they 
ever said of us. Is it not time to learn wisdom? Is there not 
ground, that is to say, of roe belief and trust, without in- 

sisting upon particulor and peculiar explanations?” 
Now for our author’s particular and peculiar explanation. ] 
Translator. 


However, it may be in many respects instructive and profita- 
ble to consider the question that arises concerning the peculiar 
manner of the Atonement. This consideration will perhaps 
lead us to a result, which can serve to cast new light on our 
preceding explanation of the aforesaid contradiction; and tend 
also to its confirmation. We will now, therefore, enter upon 
the enquiry, and consider what history offers to us in this 
relation, whether it tells us any thing from which the idea 
of an Atonement or redemption of man can be rationally in- 
ferred. 

We find, in order to come to the subject without any cir- 
cumlocution, the following narrative in a book well known 
and authenticated. In the first century of the Roman empire, 
among the Jewish nation in Palestine, a being, Jesus Christ, 
by name, rose up, who, mighty both in word and deed, deliver- 
ed the sublimest precepts to the people, and conformably to 
these precepts, led a blamelesss life. This being, as is wont 
to be the case in the world, was persecuted by wicked and 
violent men of his nation, and finally nailed to the cross, 
where, beneath many injuries and cruelties, he died a painfuland 
disgraceful death. But even by this, (the book further teaches,) 
he has redeemed men, he has reconciled them with God, and 
God with them, making himself an atoning sacrifice, and there- 
by he has willingly tasted death for mankind. This death, 
therefore, is representative or vicarious: the ‘merit of Jesus, 
his perfect obedience to the Divine Law, serves for the good 
of men; God pardons and blesses men four the sake of Jesus. 

Now, if we reflect on this account, and on the declaration 
connected with it, according to the moral and Spiritual grounds, 
the following results very naturally offer themselves: 

1. Jesus Christ was morally and spiritually a perfect man. 
Since although we know little of his life, this little suffices to 
establish him for the ideal of pure, morally perfected humanity. 
We have therefore before us a being, who corresponds actually 
to the idea of moral and spiritual perfection—an ideal of pure, 
spotless humanity—an holy, truly divine man. Since holiness 

is the characteristic mark of the Deity, Jesus being holy, was 
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in spirit in harmony with the Divine Spirit; he thus was 
reconciled with God, spiritually, at one with him, in fact 
divine. 

2. By the disgraceful and painful death of the cross, the 
whole life of Jesus was truly glorified, by it Jesus appears in 
the highest glory of moral and spiritual perfection. The 
greatest strength of soul—the deepest submission to the will 
of God, the most active love towards man, even towards his 
tormentors, shone forth from his death, and shed around the 
dying one such an heavenly glory, that even the heathen 
soldiers standing by, cried out: Truly this man was the Son 
of God. 

3. If God will look upon sinners with his favor,—and the 
yvord sinners includes every imperfect man, this is conceiva- 
ble by us, only in so far as God does not regard what each 
man actually is, but what man can become. Man in his 
warmest zeal for perfection of goodness does only approach 
towards it: he never answers to the idea of what he ought to 
be. But Jesus does answer to this idea: he was all that man 
can be—the ideal of perfect humanity. In view of this ideal, 
God can take pleasure in man. It is consequently rightly 
said, he has obtained the Divine grace for men, for his sake 
God is gracious to men—through his merit they are justified— 
bv him they are saved. 

4. Since the moral and spiritual perfection of Jesus appeared 
in his death, in the highest splendor, it is peculiarly his death, 
in and through which he appears as the pattern of perfect 
humanity, and the great means of inspiring us’ to be recon- 
ciled to God. The celestial spirit, that shone in his life, 
gathered into more intense and overcoming brightness at the 
Cross, until finally in his dying hour, it burst forth in its 
meridian splendor, manifesting all the fulness of the Divine 
image, giving forth a quickening and saving influence to the 
human soul. By this death, Jesus redeemed men, or recon- 
ciled them with God, and God with them, since he thereby 
manifested that perfect obedience, which men owe to the 
Divine law, and-thereby attained to merit, which seems for 
the good of men. In as much as this, his death is rightly 
called vicarious and satisfactory. 

9. The merit of Jesus can evidently avail any other person, 
only in as much, as he actually or practically believes in it, 

as he receives and adopts it in faith, as he strives incessantly 
to imitate the ideal manifested by Jesus. Faith in Christ 
is therefore surely a condition of the Divine favor. But this 
faith is not an idle assent to the fact, that Jesus has died, and 
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to the doctrine, that he died for mankind; nor is it an inactive 
appeal and trust to the merit of Jesus, as vicarious merit. 
Such would be a dead faith. Tne true faith must be living. 
Man must then draw Jesus near to him by faith. He must 
appreciate his merit, else it cannot avail him, If any one 
have this faith in Jesus, it will necessarily prompt him to 
goodness—to the imitation of Jesus as the perfection of hu- 
manity, and faith will be a living fountain of good works. 
Hence Paul rightly demands faith, and represents this faith 
as on the one hand the ground of a virtuous life, and on the 
other, as the condition of the Divine favor. And James also 
rightly demands works and maintains, that faith becomes 
perfect through works, and that mere faith—idle theoretie 
opinion, can save no man. There is as little contradiction 
between Paul and James, as between our thesis and antithe- 
sis. Our synthesis removes the apparent contradiction, from 
which the difficulty proceeded, and shows that the contradic- 
tion is but an apparent one, although very natural. That 
Paul should insist chiefly on faith, and James on works, 
although both are essentially one thing, probably arose out 
of the circumstances of those with whom they were dealing. 
Paul, perhaps had a people before him who were proud of 
their virtue, but such a pride is incompatible with true virtue, 
which ever strives after perfection. Paul therefore was to 
humble this pride; he was to show, that men are altogether 
sinners, and fallen short of the glory of God, that they there- 
fore can please God only in view of merit, which is not imme- 
diately theirs, but which can mediately through Jesus become 
theirs, and that accordingly, they must receive this merit by 
faith, and appropriate it to themselves. James probably ob- 
served on the contrary in those to whom he wrote, that they 
abused Paul’s true and sanctifying doctrine of the grace of 
God in Christ, that they like many Christians of our own day, 
regarded faith as merely an idle opinion or speculative belief, 
and therefore neglected the reformation of their hearts and 
lives. This idle faith is no less dangerous and shameful, than 
that pride of virtue, and therefore James was obliged to insist 
especially upon works. In the same way the wise and reli- 
gious teachers of our day do and ought todo. They do, and 
ought to preach faith and works, according to the spiritual or 
subjective needs of those to whom they preach. But actually 
and objectively they preach but one doctrine. 

That the church, as an eternal religious association, should 
first of all demand of its members faith, as a theoretic ssent 
and outward confession, is as natural, as reasonable. It must, 
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when it is to receive any member into the community, first 
know whether he adopts its belief. Here some outward ac- 
knowledgement may be required, since we cannot see into 
the heart, and ascertain whether good will and inward convic- 
tionexist. The outward confession is the peculiar mark, which 
the church requires, in order toknow whom to recognize or adopt 
asits members. It is the only mark it can require, since it 
cannot look into the heart. This mark is not true faith itself, 
but merely an outward declaration of faith, Whether the 
true living faith exist in the leart, that makes the declaration, 
the church cannot know; the all-seeing eye alone can perceive 
—the searcher of hearts alone can tell. 

We now in closing apply our synthesis to the Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement, and in order to express this doc- 
trine more exactly, it is changed into the following proposi- 
ion: 

STRIVE WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT FOR YOUR MORAL AND SPIRIT- 
UAL PERFECTION, IN THE FIRM TRUST, THAT GOD, ON ACCOUNT OF 
CHRIST—IN VIEW OF HIS MERITS—WILL GIVE YOU HIS FAVOR, 
WILL NOT RECKON YOUR SINS AGAINST YOU, WILL FORGIVE 
your sins. Or, more briefly, 

STRIVE WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT FOR YOUR MORAL AND SPIRIT- 
UAL PFRFECTION, WITH FIRM RELIANCE ON THE FREE GRACE OF 
Gop i Curist. S. 0, 

Cincinnati. 





Arr. 8.—THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW; 


Or a Journal of Reflections and Observations made on a Tour 
of mse By the Rev. Orviutx Dewey. In two vol- 
umes. New York—Harper & Brothers—1836. 


We are glad to hear from a traveller like Mr. Dewey. We 
are glad to turn away from the thronging volumes of cox- 
comb journalists, who skim the surface of _ Menara society, 
who seem to lose their common sense, (if any such faculty they 
have,) before the glitter of foreign splendor, and who think that 
they can do their countrymen no better service, than to de- 
scribe the showy pageantry, and retail the aristocratic gossip 
of the old world: we are glad to turn away from these and 
listen to a journalist like Mr. Dewey, who has observed and 
reflected amid foreign scenes and manners, with the calm ey@ 
of a true American, and the dignity of a Christian Man 
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This book has all the fascinations of Mr. Dewey’s singularly 
fascinating style. The manner varies, as the subject varies. 
It is now light and dancing, as he narrates some amusing 
anecdote, or gives us some one of his hasty ‘notes by the way’: 
again it is serious, as he marches with the dignity of the 
moralist, and often sublime, as he rises on wing of poetry or 
devotion. Many have been disappointed with the work, on 
account of its varied character. They say they feel disap- 
pointed in taking up a book from the pen of one, whom they 
have known a admired through his remarkable volume of 
sermons, to find him dealing in such light remark, as he often 
deals in. They allege, that he compromises his dignity by 
having any thing to say of the trifling events of the road and 
the hotels, and of the little anecdotes of his journey. But this 
objection is wrong. It objects to what seems to us a great 
excellence of the work—its infinite variety.’ It has the En 
of a diary and the interest and dignity also of a philosophical 
dissertation. We could indeed wish that some passages had 
less of the slip-shod sort of slovenliness about them. But 
even these give an appearance of ease and naturalness. We 
do not wish to see our clerical friend whom we so much ad- 
mire, always in pulpit dress, nor do we wish to hear him ser- 
monizing all the time. We ought to deem it a privilege to 
see him in his morning gown and slippers, and hear him in his 
sportive mood of conversation. 

The work is not offered to the public, the author tells us, as 
anitinerary. Its design is best expressed in his own words in 
the preface. , 


“It seemed to him that every traveller to the Old World stood on a vantag® 
ground for surveying the institutions, customs, and character of h:s own country, 
which might entitle the results of his observation to some regard. There are 
mauy subjects of this nature, which the spectacle of the Old World will force upon 
the most negligent attention—such as manners, national health, amusements, 
the Catholic religion, the cultivation of the arts, and the many and momeritous 
questions in politics which are now agitating the civilized world, and which press 
with peculiar weight upon our own country. It was the author’s first intention to 
collect and expand the scattered hints on these and other general topics which he 
found in his journal, and to publish them in a small volume of essays. But, as 
observation may lend weight to reflection—as the scene may impart some interest 
to the sentiments which it awakened—he has thought fit, instead of presenty 
those reflections and sentiments in an abstract form, to imbody them in a gene 
narrative of his tour.” 


Mr. Dewey has very little to say in the way of gossip bor- 
rowed from the mouths of distinguished characters abroad. 
He departs from this rule only in regard to his interview with 
Wordsworth. This interview is very interesting, as given 
by our journalist. We would gladly extract the whole ac; 
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count, but can only give the closing scene, which must have 
been very beautiful, and is well painted by the author’s pen. 


“After this conversation, Mr. W—— a poe a walk to Grassmere Lake, to 
see it after sunset; and in that loveliest of all the scenes I ever witnessed on earth, 
were lost all thoughts but of religion and poetry. I could not help saying, with 
fervent sincerity, “I thank you, sir, for bringing me hete at this hour;” for he had 
evidently taken some pains, pushing aside some little interferences with his pur- 
pose, to accomplish it. He said in reply, that so impressive was the scene to him, 
that he felt almost as if it were a sin for him not to come here every fair evening. 
We sat by the shore half an hour, and talked of themes far removed from the strife 
of politics. The village on the opposite side lay in deep shadow, from which the 
tower of the church rose, like heaven’s sentinel on the gates of evening. A singlo 
taper shot its solitary ray across the waters. ‘The little lake lay hushed in deep 
and solemn repose. Nota sound was heard upon its shore. The fading light 
trembled upon the bosom of the waters, which were here slightly ruffled, there 
lay as a mirror to reflect the serenity of heaven. The dark mountains lay beyond, 
with every varying shade that varying distance could give them. The farthest 
ridges were sowed with light, as if it were resolved into separate particles and 
showered down into the darkness below, to make it visible. The mountain side 
had a softness of shadowing upon it, such as I never saw before, and such as no 
painting I ever saw approached in the remotest degree. It seemed, Mr. W—— 
said, as if it were ‘‘clothed with the air.” ,Above all, was the clear sky, looking 
almost cold, it looked so pure, along the horizon—but warmed in the region a 
little higher, with the veruiillion tints of the softest sunset. I am persuaded that 
the world might be travelled over without the sight of one such spectacle as this— 
and all owing to the circumstances—the time—the hour. It was perhaps not the 
least of those circumstances influencing the scene, that it was an hour, passed ia 
‘one of tis own holy retreats, with Wordsworth!” 


In our quotations from the work, we deem it best to select 
from the author’s reflections on the state of society, politics, 
morals, and religion, rather than the lighter portions of the 
work. We like vastly what he says of religious establishments 
in England—of the unspiritual characteo of the clergy, and 
the danger of their subserviency to the political interests. He 
closes the chapter’ by an appeal to the enlightened of our 
own land to give their help to the voluntary system, and thus 
ensure to it that prosperity and superiority over the opposite 
system, which it surely must have, if our country is faithful 
to its high privilege. Alas! how little interest do the more 
intellectual part of our countrymen take in religion, compared 
with what they ought to take. They ought to be up and 
doing in behalf of liberal Christianity—that which is the only 
religion for which they have any taste, and in which they 
have any faith. How many men, who are decidedly of liberal 
views, fali lazily into the popular tide—go to meeting with 
their wives, and doze patiently through the Calvinistic hom- 
ilies, which are thundered into their drowsy ears. How often, 
when we ask a man what his religion is, we have the reply 
that he is an Unitarian. And when we ask him where be 
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goes to church, he answers that he goes to the Episcopalian 
or Presbyterian with his wife; that there is no Unitarian 
church in his town, or if there be, it would hurt his influence 
or disturb the family harmony for him to go there. These 
men should wake from their spiritual death, and lend their in- 


fluence, and open their hearts and purses to the power of 


liberal Christianity. Let them listen to our author’s appeal: 





“Tt is a fact which can have escaped none but the dullest observer, that through- 
out our whole country, and in every particular sect, the most cultivated and intelli- 
gent minds are generally the most liberal minds. ‘They are the most liberal with 
regard to the comparative unimportance of the differences of religious opinion—the 
most liberal in the extension of their charity to differing sects—the most liberal, 
without being guilty of undue license, in their reading, their conversation, their 
habits, and manners; the most liberal in the construction they put upon what are 
to be considered as lawful and proper recreations. It is well known that there is 
such a class of persons in every religious denommation, who look with distrust or 
dislike upon all the extravagant religious measures an projects, and the fanatical 
opinions that prevail around them. 

‘Now what is the position which this class of persons occupies in the 
religious community! It is actually an isolated position. It is constructively a 
position of subserviency. They exert no influence, they take no part, against 
those things of which they disapprove. ‘They seek to pass quietly through the 
world. ‘l'hey take care to offend as little as possible, the religious prejudices of 
their times. They give up to these prejudices a part of their liberty; they use 
another part of it, as privately and upobtrusively as they can. ‘They think that 
many things around them are wrong; nay, there are not a few among them who 
sometimes express a great dread of the effects of the popular fanaticism; but 
they say as little, they do as little as possible, openly, to withstand this sweeping 
tide of popular opinions and practices. 

“So far I conceive that they are wrong on their part. But then they are treated 
in a manner still more wrong. ‘They are never consulted by the religious commu- 
nities around them. Upon the very points where their advice is most needed— 
upon questions of doubtful religious wisdom and propriety, ai! resort to them 1s 
especially avoided. Thus, the influence of not a few of the best minds in the re- 
ligious community, and many of them interested in religion too, is completely lost. 
They do not like to intrude their opinion unasked. They do not like to go and 
speak in public meetings when they are no! called, their opinion is not asked; and 
they but too naturally fold their arms—look on—criticise with their friend, the 
bad measures or the bad manners of the zealots—lament, by their fireside, that 
religion is to suffer so much from the moroseness and folly of its professed friends— 
and think that this is all they have to do. 

“Can society well and safely go on without all the light that is in it? Can it, 
without danger, exclude from among its guiding lights the best minds that are in 
it! Why, there is enough of sober and cultivated thought among us, if it could 
be gathered from its various religious circles into one mass of public opinion, if it 
could be induced to speak out—there is enough, I say, to hold in complete check 
all the religious extravagance, fanaticism, and asperity of the country. ‘There is a 
body of men that can produce that state of modified and mitigated religious opinion 
and action, which they profess to desire. How is it to be thought strange, that 
some ‘arts of the country are overrun with fanaticism, if religion has been given 
into the hands of the most ignorant portion of the people! Shall we be told that 
it is an unpleasant thing to come out, and to be browbeaten by the multitude, to be 
rudely assailed as the enemies of religion and of God, and, perhaps, to sacrifice all 
chances of social and political advancement! Then, I say, let an unpleasant thing 
be done! Is the religion that has been sealed in the blood of martyrs, to demand 
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no sacrifices of ust Nay, I say again, if martyrdom be yet required in fidelity to 
this benign and abused faith—then let there be martyrdoms! 

But there are no martyrdoms required. ‘There is nothing necded but that some 
true, liberal, kind words be spoken—frankly and freely spoken, by every reflecting 
inan as he sees occasion; that he shrink not ignobly from his responsibility and 
his place in society, but sp ak plainly what he thinks of religion and religious 
measures, and religious men, and in America, ! verily believe, is a people that 
will hear. Many a plain, uncducated, modest man, | am persuaded, is waiting to 
hear that word from those to whom he looks up as having advantages superior to 
his own. Ours is a country that is wide awake to uaprovement. Our advancing 
systems of education, our unproving prison and penitentiary discipline, our pro- 
gress in religious sentiment, (1 mean the progress of all sects,) our increasing 
charitable institutions, our temperance reform all show it. The couutry, | repeat, 
is wide awake to improvement. Are the authorised pioneers of this improvement 
seeking to lose themselves in the crowd! Are the lawful leaders of the host 
cowering behind the rear rank of the enemy? ‘the eyes of the world are upon us. 
There is no argument carried on in the Old World—concerning huinan rights, 
free principles, the practicability and saiety of reform—no, there 1s not a fireside 
argument here, but our country is present to offer her example, and plead her 
cause. There is not a question about our condition, but it is here a party ques- 
tion: and we have defenders in this couniry, more zealous, more deeply interested, 
if possible, than we are ourselves. Hleaven grant, that while we have champions 
in every civilized country in the world, we may not want leaders in our own; that 
while all this interest and sympathy are felt for us in other countries, we may not 
want patriotism and public spirit, manliness, fidelity, piety, virtue, victory, at 
home!”’ ; 


We cannot leave the chapter on religion in England, with- 
out quoting part of the author’s touching notice of Rammohun 
Roy—perhaps the most remarkable man of his age. Indeed, 
when we consider the prejudices with which he had been edu- 
cated, and the obstacles; with which he struggled, whom can 
we rank higher in mind and heart, than this celebrated Indian 
Philosopher and Christian? We are proud of him as an Uni- 
tarian, but prouder of him asaman. But now for our au- 
thor’s note. 


“T must not, however, here linger upon the person and manners of this great 
and good man, but hasten to observe, that one of the most interesting private pur- 
poses with which Rammohun Roy came to Europe, was to witness a practical 
illustration of Christianity. He had revolved the traths of this pure and sublime 
system in his mind at home—the beautiful theory, the perfect model was in his 
thoughts, and it was not yet brought down to be reconciied, and partly identified 
with an unworthy practice, unworthily called Christian—and what now, it will be 
supposed, were Sidhe Roy's impressions, on surveying the religion of 
Christendom! I may further premise that his interest in Christianity seemed as 
earnest and as vital as any I ever witnessed. It was evidently far more than a 
speculative faith with him. It seemed to be the absorbing feeling of his whole 
mind and heart. With such views and feelings, then, his impressions, on witness- 
ing the illustration which Christians are actually giving of their religion, wére those 
of the deepest disappointment, and the most profound sadness. There was nothing 
in him of that peevish or angry complaint, still less of that haughty reproach, which 
is so often found to accompany a deprecatory estimate of the virtues of Christians; 
but it was a pure philanthropic, generous, Christian sadness. It was the sadness of 
sympathy, and disappointment, and wonder. He spoke of the spiritual lives that 
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Cliuristians ought to lead, and of the sacred and dear ties between them, and of the 
oifice of the clergy, and of their parochial relations, as if he perfectly understood all 
of these things—as if the holy book and his own heart had perfectly taught him; and 
he lamented, with the most touching fervor and tenderness, the want of these things 
it England. | would the whole world of Christians could have heard this affec- 
tionate disciple from the banks of the Ganges, and have taken the lesson and the 
law fromm his lips.” 


We like what Mr. Dewey says of foreign manners as com- 
pared with ours. The courtesy of the lower orders to each 
other, is such as to rebuke the gruff and hasty salutations of 
our common people. ‘The manners moreover, of the higher 
classes on the continent:ts such as must shame what we call 
American politeness. What delicacy and warmth of heart 
appears in the following little incident at Geneva: 


“QOcroprr 1. To-day an entire change has taken place in our plans in conse- 
quence of intelligence received of the illness of Mr. *s son in London. My 
companions will return to London, and [ shall proceed to Italy alone. 

‘The sympathy of our Genevese friends for Mr. , is a most delightful 
expression of their character. All of them look and speak as if they made th 
disappointment and the anxiety their own. M. , a fine looking youth 
amoag the pasteurs, came in, and when he took leave of Mr. , said, “IT hope— 

your son—” and then, his knowledge of E nglish failing—what do you think he 
did! Why, he just put his face to ‘Wr. ‘s, and kissed his cheek. That was 
the way he eked out the sentence; and it was so simple, so natural, so entirely 
1© eeepc en tree eart, fhatit was beautiful. It was very touching; perhaps 1 it 
night be said it was too much so. But, I think, in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, that it is the artificial, aifected, overstrained expression of feeling that we 
dislike. I allow that there are extraordinary exigences where the truest strength 

and delicacy of feeling are shown in self restraint, or the restraint, rather, of 


2 al Saesiin omit 
expression. But this was not such a case, and the act was very simple, and not 
very exciting.” 

















Our traveller has a great deal to say of the Catholic system. 
hrappy are we to find him free from that ‘holy horror,’ whici 
most Protestants feel bound to manifest, when speaking of 
Catholic faith and forms. Jie condemns-and also vmdicates 
Catholicism, exactly a: we would have him do, It may be, 
however, that in some of his remark on the forms of the 
ejurch,as being in themselves | impressive and worthy of imita- 
tion, he does not enough consider the differences of faith and 
or climate. dg wy intism does indeed need some forms, and 
ceremonies, for forins are a great means of suggesting feelings. 
Hat,as Dr. C! hanning indicates in his admirable letter, whic h 
precedes, religious rites, must not be borrowed, but must spring 
naturally from the cenius of the religion. We have much sym- 
patiiv, however, with such views of our author, as the following: 


“One of the interesting services, indeed, in the Catholic Calendar, consists of a 
periodical celebration, a kind of festival celebration of the virtues or sufferings of 
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the saint, or martyr, to whom any particular church is dedicated. There are 
prayers and thanksgivin ys appropriate to the occasion; there are anthems sung in 
commemoration of former days and deeds; the church is illuminated, and clothed 
with decorations to aid the effect; and every thing is done—perhaps too much is 
done, to make the ceremony as a ceremony, attractive to the people. However 
this may be, the service in its nature seems to me pertinent and interesting. If 
saints and martyrs have been held in too much reverence in former days, that 
seems scarce likely to be the fault of these times. While many things ancient 
and venerable are passing away, I would lay my hand on the records of ancient 
virtue and preserve them: I would spread that bright page before the people from 
time to time, and “give the sense, and cause them to understand the reading.” 
‘The virtues of the world are the treasures of the world. I would enshrine them 
in sacred rites. I would embalm them, as many of the bones of saints actually 
are preserved in the very altars of the sanctuary. ‘To contemplate virtue is the 
grand means of gaining virtue. ‘To praise it, is fo commend it to the respect of 
others. But we never contemplate it so feelingly, nor respect it so deeply as 
when we behold it clothed with the beauty and power of example. Let then I 
would say, not only goodness, but let good men be remembered in times, and 
seasons, and services devoted to that purpose. Let holy rites set forth—let holy 
words recount their deeds and sufierings. Jet their virtues be borne up on the 
breath of music, an offering and a thanksgiving to Heaven. 

“And a festival, too, such as is observed in Catholic countries—a festival to 
commemorate, not one alone, but to commemorate all saints—a day to re- 
member all good men—a season around which is gathered the mighty host of 
those who, in faith and patience, in suffering and triumph, have gone to heaven— 
this, | confess, strikes my mind as something most meet, suitable, and grateful. 
Our Protestant religion is too naked of such associations. We are too reserved, 
I think, in expressing our regard towards living worth; we are not likely to give 
too much expansion and expression to our enthusiasm for the heroism and sanc- 
tity of former days. It teaches a needful lesson to those who are siragzting 
against the tide of this world’s temptations; it teaches a beautiful lesson to the 
young, the ardent aspirant after virtue—to know that the piety and fortitude 
which, in their day, were humble and cast down, and fearful, and despised, per- 
haps, have come to live amidst anthem and prayer, in the memory of all genera- 
tions.”’ 


No sensible man can help being amused, even while he is 
shocked at the many bugbear stories, which are told of Catho- 
lic influence and expenditures in this country. The truth 
is, that the Pope has very little money, and is almost bank- 
rupt by his endeavors to embellish his own papal estate. Mr. 
Dewey seems to have been fortunate enough to see, and con- 
verse with some of the leading Catholics of Rome. He con- 
versed with some of the students of the Propaganda. 


‘December 29, I had an interview to-day with the rector, and some students, 
of the Propaganda. I learned from them, that this celebrated institution for pro- 
pagating the Catholic faith is governed by a board of twenty cardinals; that its 
income is about one hundred thousand dollars* per annum; and that its present 
number of students is about one hundred, of whom thirteen are from the 
United States, The rector is a German count, apparently not more than thirty 
years of age—M. Reisach; and the young gentlemen with whom I met were 
American students. We had much conversation upon various topics, for two or 
three hours, some minutes of which I shall just note. They stated the surprising 
fact, that the pope's annual expenditure, for personal and household purposes, 18 


* It was three hun dred thousand dollars before the French were here. 
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only fourteen thousand dollars. They ridiculed the idea that he has sent, as has 
been alleged, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars from his private purse to 
America; nor has Propaganda, they say, ever expended on American missions 
more than thirty or forty thousand dollars. On the subject of exclusive salvation, 
they stated a doctrine, saving a little tinge cf assumption, as liberal as any one 
could desire. It was, that sincere conviction of being right, must spread its 
shield over all those who entertain it. The assumption lay in ‘an implied 
reservation of rightful supremacy for the Catholic Church; but they distinctly 
held, that if any man should leave the mother church, from sincere and honest 
conviction, the dissent was not to be deemed fatal.” 


We quote with joy in these days of devotion to money-get- 
ting, and of vulgar, ostentatious expenditure on fashion, what 
Mr. Dewey says on the Fine Arts: 


“Tt would be sad, indeed, if the allegation were true, that the arts could not 
flourish in a republic. For it is precisely in a republic that they are wanted to 
complete the system of social influences. 

“It is a mistake into which novices fall, to suppose that the arts are unfavorable 
to morality. The truth is, that all this is conventional, and however a gallery of 
pictures or statues may strike the unaccustomed eye, it all soon comes to be 
regarded as indifferently as the varieties of costume in the living person. In fact, 
the fine arts have usually been the hand-maids of virtue and religion. More than 
half of the great paintings in the world are illustrative of religious subjects; and 
embracing mythology in this account, more than one-half of the statues are of the 
same character. And to refer to kindred arts—Architecture, too, has built its 
noblest structures for religion, and music has composed its sublimest strains for 
the sanctuary. Genius, indeed, that inspiration from Heaven——has always shown 
its descent from above, by this direction of its labors. 

“The introduction of the arts into our country, then, is not to be dreaded on 
the score of morality. It is not on every account greatly to be desired! ‘The 
most material deficiency among us, perhaps—next to the want of virtue—is likely 
to be the want of refinement. There is need among us of objects that kindle up 
admiration and enthusiasin, that awaken the sense of delight and wonder, that 
break up the habits of petty calculation and sordid interest, and breathe a liberal 
and generous soul into the people; and this need the arts would supply.” 





“Pity it is—for I care more for improvement at home than reputation abroad— 
that something more of this boundless profusion of expense could not be diverted 
from its present course, to the enconragement of the arts! The dresses of a 
fashionable American lady, for a single year, would place beautiful painting on 
her parlor wall, which would contribute to the improvement and pleasure of her- 
self and her friends for life—while her dresses contribute to nobody’s improve- 
ment or pleasure, but her milliner’s and mantuamakers. The piles and pyramids 
of confectionary stuff that are placed in the course of a year upon a single table 
might buy a statue.* One half of that which is now expended in some of our 
cities for ephemeral superfluities, misht, in a quarter of a century, fill them with 
statues and paintings: neither would that deduction diminish any thing from the 
true grace, elegance, and happiness of life. ‘hen might we have something for a 


* Speaking of statues, the human body is a living statue, whose beauty and proportion 
were as much designed to be admired as those of marble. What would be thought of a 
marble statue of its costume were made to resemble that of one of our modern fine ladies? 
A fashionable woman may dress for one-half the expense she now does, may be twice as 
agreeable in person to her husband and every body else, may have less care about her 
wardrobe, and more health and more comfort every way—and why does she not? Because 
she does not resist the French milliner! Is this a matter too trifling to notice? It ruins 
thousands; it makes tens of thousands unhappy—goading fashion and business alike to excess 
and bondage; it causes the improvement of hundreds of thousands to be neglected, 
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visiter to see in our cities, besides a great mass of brick houses. It is really mor- 
tifying to find, on such an occasion, how little one has to show his friend from a 
foreign country, or from a distant part of his own. Would that some Girard 
among us might think of founding a gallery of the arts! And what a benefit 
might any man of wealth, however moderate, confer on society, if, instead of filling 
his house with splendid furniture, and entertainments, he should leave all that 
to the regulation of a decorous and dignified simplicity, and fill his house with 
objects that would give a thousand times more pleasure to every visiter, who is 
not a blockhead; and would contribute, at the same time, to the so much needed 


” 


improvement and refinement of the whole country! 


In his remarks on Recreations, it appears to us, that Mr. 
Dewey glances at a principle, that has been most lamentably 
forgotten by the advocates of strict morality in our own coun- 
try. When we preach temperance to our people, we are apt 
to forget, that in order to drive away intemperance, we must 
substitute some exhiliration, which, while it shalf be innocent 
in its nature, shall minister to that desire of excitement and 
need of recreation which are inherent in man. 


“There was a time, in former days, when our people wer? all temperate—- 
when a small bottle of strong waters sufficed for a whole army—when, that is to 
sav, ardent spirits were used only as a medicine. Why, from those early days of 
pristine virtue and rigid piety, did the nation fall away imto intemperance! And 
how, I ask again, are we to expect to stand, where our fathers fell! 

“In answer to this question, let me observe, that there is in human nature, and 
never to be rooted out of it, a want of excitement and exhiliration. ‘The cares 
and labors of life often leave the mind dull, and when it is relieved from them— 
and it must be relieved—let this be remembered—there must be seasons of relief, 
and the question is how are these seasons to be filled up—when the mind enjoys 
relief from its occupations, | say, that relief must come in the shape of something 
cheering and exhilarating. ‘The man cannot sit down dull and stupid—and he 
ought not—now suppose that society provides him with no cheerful or attractive 
recreations, that society, in fact, frowns upon all amusements; that the importunate 
spirit in business, and the sanctimonious spirit in religion, and the supercilious 
spirit in fashion. all unite to disconntenance popular sports and spectacles, and 
thus, that all cheap and free enjoyments, the hele, hearty, holy day recreations are 
out of use, and out of reach—what now will the man, set free from business or 
labor, be likely to do! He asks for relief and exhilaration, he asks for escape from 
his cares and anxieties; socicty in its arrangements offers him none; the tavern 
and the aiehouse propose to supply the want; what so likely as that he will resort 
to the tavern and the alehouse! | have no doult that one reason why our country fell 
into such unusual intemperance, was the want of simple, innocent, and authorized 
recreations in it. Iam fully persuaded that some measure of this sort is needfu', 
to give a natural and stable character to the temperance reform. ‘The reason 
why the French are not intemperate, is not, as is commonly thought, that their 
only drink is wine. They have brandy, eau de vie, and it is every where drank, 
but usually in moderation. And the reasun of this is partly to be found, I believe, 
in their cheerfulness, in their sports and spectacles, in the resorts every where 
provided for simple entertainment.” 


Our religious teachers ought to remember, that while they 
frown on all amusement, they not only take away from the 
human heart the joys, which the Creator designed for it, but 
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that they also lead to much corrupting dissipation, by their 
discountenancing all innocent amusements. Let us have our 
parks and public gardens—let us have our simpie and innocent 
sports—the dance—and a pure theatre, (if this latter be possi- 
ble, which we much doubt,) and by these means, the natural 
love of recreation and excitement will be innocently gratified, 

and vice shaken from the throne of her wide spread deuinion, 
Listen to these few words: 


“in seven months upon the conunent of Europe, though living amidst crowds, 
though living in taverns, in hotels, in public houses, I have not seen four intoxi- 
cated persons! But T have seen in parks and gardens, and places of public assem- 
bly, mullious ef persons, exhilirated by music, by spectacles, by scenery, flowers, 
and {ra granee, cheerful without rudeness, and gay without excess. ‘There are 

ralists and preachers among us, who tell us that we enjoy great advantages in 


} 
i 
var freedom from European amusements; but I very much doubt it.” 


We are happy to find so decided a republican tone in these 
volumes, and in the chapter on the aristocratic system, so 
vood a rebuke of the toryism of our times. 


T find in constant conversation, not only in England, but in Araerica, that there 
‘ two parties to this great political question of modern times. That it should 
be so in England is not surprising. But I should be glad to ask the American 
tory what grou re he dues take. Would he have a hereditary nobility and a king! 
if he would, if he is such a thorough advocate of the aristocratic system, that he 
would consent to throw himself inio the commonaltiy, and his children forever 
al er him, then is he indeed an honest and consistent tory, and he is entitled, 
rubtless, to employ every weapon of argument and satire against the popular 
ystem in America. But if he would not take this ground, 1f he is the friend of 
Kno institutions in any form, theu I would humbly submit to him whether 
tie course he is taking, 1s agreeable ‘to the highest wisdom and patriousin. 
Course!” he will say, perhaps “he is taking no course!” that is partly what [| 
complain of; for American toryism manifests itself chiefly in irregular attacks 
upon the institutions of the country, rather than im any settled plan for their 
amendment, or improvement, or destruction. But then I conceive also, that 
there is a course in conversation, as well as in action. ‘Well, and must not we 
tulk!' Is that your freedom!” Every man may talk, indeed, if he pleases; but 
that liberty, too, must be conceded to the atheist, the blasphemer, the corrupter of 
society. ‘How ought a patriotic citizen to talk upon pomts that involve all the 
hopes of his country. I must think that the language of his distrust should still 
be kindly, helpful, and admonitory to the people, an d not bitter and disheartening. 
[ speak not this disres spectfully. If there be any one to which my language 
tight be thought to apply, who is my senior—more experienced, le arned, and 
wise than [—to such a one I speak not. But if | could speak to the young men 
who are rising into life at this momentous period, [ wou! ld say, “ln God's name 
come to the help of your country in its great trial and peril; and stand not aloof, 
coldly to prophesy evil and ruin to it!” 


In the sequel of this same chapter, we like the bold and cheer- 
ing tone, with which the author meets the charges, often so in- 
discriminately urged, that our countrymen are losing all rev- 
erence for law, and all respect in the courtesies of common 
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society. In the chapter (one of the best in the book) on the 
Republican system, he remarks in regard to the sanctity of 
law:— 


“If all the multitudes in our American republic were assembled, the whole body 
of them, almost as one man, would pronounce the law and the government which 
are established among us, to be good and beneficent. Then, } say, it is a matter 
of conscience to obey it. We have ascribed to this law an authority more than 
human. We have acknowledged in that which gives authority to Heaven itself, 
its beneficence. It is no ‘onger left to our will to decide whether we ought to 
obey it. That is already decided. If we break the law, we are moral offenders. 
We are not mere technical or political offenders; not merely traitors or thieves, 
or murderers, according to some arbitrary and nnacknowledged rule; we are moral 
offenders: we are offenders against conscience; we are offenders against God; 
‘tod we must answer it, not in a human tribunal! only, but at the bar of an eternal 


” 


judgment! 


ls there not a new and striking view of American Society 
in the following passage? 


“[ believe that there is (from certain causes) more suffering among our people, 
than among the people ef any other country in the world. I begin with this 
ssertion, and I make it thus nakedly, that it may, if possible, startle the reader 
into some attention. It will, doubtless, be thought a bold declaration; but I say 
it: I believe there is more suffering (from certam mental and moral causes) in 
our country than in any other. ‘Ilere may be more happiness too; I am inclined 
to think there is. But there is positively more suffering * Nor does this arise 
alone from the greater amount of intelligence diffused abroad among the mass of 
our people — It arises in part from the peculiar relationships of society among us. 
‘The higher and the lower classes, as they are called, sustain a less happy relation 
to each other in America than they do in Europe. Domestics are less happy, asa 
class, in America than they are in Europe. Does any one ask why? I answer, 
because in Europe, and wherever aristocratic institutions prevail, servants look 
upon their state of life as a permanent condition. In America, every domestic is 
hoping to rise to a higher place in society. Hence, he is restless and uneasy. 
Hence, dependence is a thousand times more galling to him than it is to the 
Enropean servant. He must be a dull observer, who does not see, { had almost 
said, in a thousand forms of pride, petulance, jealousy, carelessness, unfaithfulness, 
and unhappiness, this grand difficulty attending the condition of the American 
domestic. Is the situation of the American householder, employer, man of 
wealth, compared with the European, any more fortunate and happy. On the 
contrary, the grand difficulty of the country, so far as comfort, both mental and 
bodily, is concerned, lies in the state of domestic service. There are exceptions, 
of course; but the general want of fidelity, attention, kindness, and respect in 
domestics, is a source of perpetual annoyance in almost all the families in the 
country. It is to be added, that there is less skill, less accomplishment, less 
heartiness, in the duties of any situation, where the occupant regards it with dis- 
gust, and is determined to escape from it as soon as possible.” 


We make but one quotation from the author’s striking re- 
marks on the manners of persons in subordinate situations to- 
wards their superiors in station, and vice versa—a subject, that 


* a I should except cases of extreme oppression or poverty, like those of Poland 
or of Rome. 
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is already assuming a fearful importance in our country, en 
account of the jealousies, which are springing up among the 
rich and poor—the great and the little. Indeed, until some 
such Christian spirit, as the author indicates, shall exist be- 
tween the superior and inferior, the social and political rela- 
tions of our countrymen must be very wretched, and we 
should think ourselves fortunate if the matter does not termi- 
nate in an agrarian revolution:— 


“Tt is only under this influence, that the relation of man to man, and the relation 
of the whole body to each individual, can be safe and happy. A poor man, with 
this spirit, would say, “I am willing to perform a stipulated service for my rich 
neighbor; I feel no degradation in ‘the employinent; it is my mind only, net my 
employment, that can degrade me, it is envy, or jealousy, not labor, that is de- 
grading; I respect myself, my soul, my hope, too much to be contending about 
comparative trifles; nay, according to the Christian law, T love my neighbor too 
much, and I ho!d my fellow Christian in too much honor, to think of any injury or 
indignity to him, let him be honored according to his merits: let him be prospered 
according to the good pleasure of God: I am thankful for his weltare: I am happy 
in my own.” Whata lofty minded labor were that! He might walk behind the 
plough; but the conqueror in his triumphal procession never walked in a path 
more glorious. Let the rich man reciprocate that noble feeling, assuming nothing 
unbecoming the relation of one Christian man to another, thankful for his pros- 
perity, and humble, not proud, under it; and what a state of society would this 
be! What manners, what graces, both of character and behavior, would spring 
from it!” 


It needs net any great philosop! her or moralist to pereeive, 
that unless individuals will rise up in their own independence eC, 
and act out boldly their own minds, there will be as ad a sub- 
servience to the tyrant of public opinion, as there is to the 
tvrannical forms of government in the old world. Who will 
not respond to these remarks on the oppressive and vexatious 
disposition of the popular will, or of public opinion among us: 


“Tere, then, we want firm and liberal Christian principle, to withstand these 
dangerous tendencies. We want it to enable some to set themselves firinly, 
whether in politics or religion, against the popular will. Yes, we want men who 
will sacrifice themselves—who will be martyrs—rather than sacrifice their own 
free and single-minded judgment. J might hold such a man to be wrong in his 
opinion; but unless he were ve ry wrong indeed, I should set off his independence 
in the account of social influences, as more than a balance for his error. Error 
can be corrected; but mental slavery seals and locks up the very fountain of truth. 
We want newspapers that shall dare to be true to individual conviction. And 
would that there were such a thing as an independent party in politics—that use- 
less, worthless, powerless, contemptible thing, as the mere politician would regard 
it—yet it would do 4 good that the politician does not think of. It would set an 
example worth a thousand party triumphs. And I fancy, too, that it would act as 
a balance wheel, to control the violence of party movements. ‘The old Roman 
virtue consisted in the devotion, the sacrifice of the individual to the state. ‘The 
redeeming virtue of modern liberty must consist in the devotion, and, if need be, 
the sacrifice of the individual to rRuTU! And let me add that the supreme danger 
to my apprehension, is that of losing all men‘a!l and moral in dependence!” 
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ifere we close our remarks and extracts. We thank Mr. 
Dewey for the happine ss he has given us in thus making us 
he compt anions of his travels and reflections. He has made 
aluable addition by this work to that national literature, 
in which he was before one of the first names. We glory 
in that rich store of literature which the clergy, especially those 
of our own faith, have added to our national treasures. While 
so many gifted minds are burying their finer powers in the 
vulgar field of political strife, or of more vulgar money- 
making, we would have our own clergy true to their good 
oflice, as the advocates of all that is high and spiritual in man. 
We would look to ihe as the friends of f polite learntig, 
well as the champions of Christian Faith. ‘They must be 
our Poets, our mor: ali sts, our philosophers. ss And surely toere 
is nothing r lofty in poe tr ry, or pro ound in philosophy > or beau- 
tiful in art, Which may not adorn the clerical profession; and 
even further its great work of leading the soul to God. — Litera- 
ture should be the handinaid of Religion. All, that is beautiful 
or wondrous in creation should illustrate the Creator’s won- 
drous wisdom and goodness and power—all that is lovely in 
nature and art, should lead the soul upward to the God of all 
eA truth—in short, that the human mind can contem- 
should render its richtful homesc te the Gicat Banics 
of all Truth. Oi . 
Spe Seog ‘ 








Jteverence the dreams of thy youth, says Schiller. 


Observe, remarks Coleridge, the fine humanitude of Shakspeare, in that his 
sneerers are all worthless characters. Too cunning to attach value to self-praise, 
ind unable to obtain approval from those whom they are compelled to respect, 


they propitiate their own self-love by disparaging and lowering others. 


The right tempered man, say we, makes injuries the very means of drawing 
forth the excellence of his own character, as the sun makes the clouds, that strive 
to darken his beams, serve as the mirrors of his own glory. 


























The Death of an Infint. 


Art. 20—-THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


The tollowing beautifel Hymn, is in the Springfield Collec- 
tion, compiled by Rev. W. Bb. O. Pranopy. It ts written hy 
| Joun Quincy Apams,and will bear a comparison for harmony 
of versifieation, and elevated sentiment, with any thing of the 
kind in the English Language: 


Sure, to the mansions of the blest, . 
When infant innocence ascends, 

Some angel brighter than the rest, , 
The spotless spirit’s flight attends. 


That inextinguishable beam, 
With dust united at our birth, 
Sheds a more dim, discolored gleam, 
The more it lingers upon earth. 


But when the Lord of mortal breath, 
Decrees his bounty to resume, 

And points the silent shaft of death, 
Which speeds an infant to the tomb; 


No passion fierce, no low desire, 
Ilas quenched the radiance of the flame; 
Back to its God the living fire | 
Reverts, unclouded as it came. 


Then at the Heavenly Father’s hand, i 
Nearest the throne of living light, 

Behold the infant seraph stand, ™ 

And dazzling shine where all are bright * 











P04 First Synagogue in the West. 


Awe. 10.-FIRST SYNAGOGUE IN THE WEST, 


The first Jewish Synagogue in the Valley of the Mississippi, 
was consecrated to tne worship of God on Friday afternoon, 
September Sth, in Cincinnati. 

Che building was erected by the Jews, aided by the contri- 
hutions of some of the Christians of Cincinnati, who, in their 
liberal charity, seem to have thought it better, that these 
children of Israel should worship God after the manner of 
their fathers, than not worship at ail. The building has a 
very neat exterior, and is tastefully arranged inside. The 
principal object, that strikes the eye, on entering, is the ark, 
in which the law is deposited, An arch, supported by 
columns hangs over the ark, and on each side and above, the 
decalogue is inscribed in gilded Hebrew letters. ‘The ascent 

to the ark is by a low flight of steps, which are enclosed within 
a railing. In front of the ark, a rich damask curtain is hung. 
in the middle of the room, on an elevated platform, stands an 
enclosure divided into three parts. In the front part, three of 
the oflicers sat. In the middie sat the Reader, and in the 
last, the women of the choir. Around this enciosure, on the 
platform, sat a number of Jews. Opposite the ark was the 
gallery for the women. And there, on the day of consecra- 
tion, we saw some as pretty faces as ever we wish to set eves 
on. ‘Two Jewes:es were particularly lovely—two sisters ap- 
parently: with regular oval faces; finely cut features, dark and 

beautifully curved eye-brows, and just cnough of the dark 

tint in complexion, to give the true oriental fascination. These 
were two as lovely Rebeceas,as the author of Ivanhoe could have 
conceived of, and far more lovely than any portraiture of his 
fair Rebecca, that we ever knew to come from painter’s pencil. 

Tickets for admission to the consecration, were given out to 
those, who had contributed to the building. By the kindness 
of ovr friend, Mr. G., whose heart seems open and his hand 
ready, in regard to every worthy public charity, we were 
fortunate enough to obtain admission to the very interesting 
services, 

On entering, we were met by the Jewish marshals, 
with their silk scarfs and long white wands, who politely 
escorted our ladies to seats—quite as graciously as if these had 
been daughters of Israel. 

The services began with the bringing in of the Pentateuch. 
and in sclemn procession depositing it in the ark. A red 
velvet canopy was borne aloft by four youths, and under it 
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walked the three men, who liad the rolls of parchment con- 
taining thn five books of Moses, While this procession was 
entering, solemn poetry was chaunted, and the whole assembly 
oi Jews responded to the chorus of the Psalm. 

After some more chaunting and reading of the Scriptures, a 
procession was formed, with the reader at the head, which 
marched round the hall seven times, three men, bearing each 
a volume of the law, and a new band each time being added 
to the procession, until finally the whole company of Jews 


joined in the seventh circuit. The music, during this proces- 


sion, Was at times wery impressive, though we will own we 
could not entirely control our risibles at the sight of the forms 
and grimaces of a few of these sons of Israel. Some showed 
the utmost fervor of manner, others appeared quite nonchalant, 
others stupidly insensible to what they were about. 

We presume that the seven circuits of the procession, were 
emblematic of the seven days of creation, or rather the six days 
of creation, and the succeeding day of rest. These worship- 
pers selected for the day of cons ‘ecration, no ignoble anni- 
versary—they chose according to their mode of reckoning, 
the very anniversary of the Creation—of the sixth day, or 
of the creation of man, we suppose, 

The services of the consecration ended with a very good 
address from the President, Joseph Jonas. He gave a skete h 
of the persecutions of tie nation, and congratulated his 
brethren on their now finding a safe asylum in this free and 
— pv country, and on receiving aid from their gentile friends, 
to build this house of worship, instead of meeting from them 
the too common persecution. He spoke of their happy pros- 
pects—of the constancy with which they had preserved pure 
the worship of the one God, and had rendered him supreme 
homage without rashly sharing his attributes with man? This 
latter remark of course pleased our Unitarian ears. It has 
always seemed to us one of the strong proofs, that the trinity 
is not taught in the old ‘Sestpment, that the Jews do 
not appear to have had the slightest idea of such a 
doctrine. This circumstance does not indeed disprove the 
Trinity, on all grounds, but only disproves the so often 
vaunted assertion, that this doctrine is taught in every page 
of the Old Testament. 

The author concluded his address by some happy anticipa- 
tions of the return of the Jews to their own Jerusalem: and 
as he urged this point, we could see many a Jewish bosom 
heave, and many a dark eye moisten with emotion. He 
stated that his nation was “7 larger than at the time of 

] 
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dispersion—now numbering twelve millions. He also touched 
on some movements in European and Asiatic politics, which 
seemed to favor the re-colonizing of Jerusalem, and the return 
of Israel’s sons, to the Jand promised to their fathers, as the 
eternal inheritance of their children. 

The orator closed at sun-down. This was the commence- 
ment of the Sabbath. The choir immediately sung David's 
Psalm for the commencement of the Sabbath. The candles 
blazing from the five brazen chandaliers and from the large 
waxen tapers around the ark shed a bright light on the scene, 
and now made their presence known by making up for the 
fading rays of the setting sun. This part of the services was 
very impressive. 

We are glad that these Jews have found a place in which 
to worship. We trust their worship, if sincerely offered, 
will be acceptable to the one God—the God of their fathers. 
We trust, that in time, their dream of a fancied Messiah wiil 
vanish, and they will see, that the desire of all nations is come. 
We trust they will ere long see, that Christian principle 
diffused throughout the earth, is the only power that can 
restore the sceptre to Judah, by making the son of David the 
monarch of the world. Isit too much to dream, that La Mar- 
tine’s magnificent vision of the colonization of Palestine may 
be fulfilled, and that Christianized Jews may possess the city 
of David, their beloved, their own Jerusalem? Ss. 0. 

Louisville. 





MONTHLY RECORD—OCTOBER, 1856. 


A Voice rrom Monin. We are happy to find the follow- 
ing notice in the Christian Register: 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
We are informed by the Gen. Sec. of the A. U. A. that Samuel St. John, Jr. 
Esq. of Mobile, Ala. has subscribed a Thousand Dollars to the funds of the Asso- 
ciation, payable in 10 annual instalments of $108 each. 





A Worp rrom Meapvitisz, Pa. The Unitarian church in 
Meadville, Pa. was dedicated to the worship of the one God, 
and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, on the 20th of August. 
We give the following account of the services: 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


* * * * 7 * > 


I have just returned from Meadville, where I went for the purpose of being 
present at the dedication of the new Unitarian church, which our friends there 
have just completed. Kev. Mr. Colman preached the sermon—and an admirable 
one it was, and listened to with the greatest attention by a crowded audience. 
The pastor, Mr. Day,anade the cousecrating prayer, and the other services were 
distributed between our friend, Mr. ‘Thurston, and myself. The church, which 
is of brick, with a Doric front, and built on an admirably chosen spot, is one of 
the most beautiful in its architecture of any west of the Alleghany mountains, 
that I have seen. ‘The expense of erecting it has fallen on a small number of 
individuals, but with willmg hearts and generous hands, it has been built as easily 
and noiselessly as any church, that I ever knew any thing of. And what is more, 
before the day of dedication, it was completed and paid for—finished even to the 
railing, that encloses it, and the organ in the gallery. May the blessing of God 
yo with the people and their pastor into their new place of worship! I look on 
this society, though not large in number, yet from the character of those who 
compose it, as ore of the strongest societies which receive our opinions in the 
West. On the Sabbath following the dedication, the Lord's Supper was adminis- 
tered, and between 35 and 40 communicants partook of the sacred elements. In 
the afternoon, the ordinance of Baptism was also administered. 

* * * > * * . 

In company with Mr. Tharston, I visited the monument erected by this society, 
over the remains of our lamented brother, the Rev. Mr. Brigham. He preceded 
Mr. Day, as the regular minister of the church. He was a man of learning and 
of great purity of character, and he has left behind him a memory full of respect 
and affection. I have rarely known a better example of bigotry than that, which 
occurre | at his death. The Episcopal clergyman of Meadville, was invited to 
attend his funeral, and to perform those last sad rites, by which the living would 
show their respect for the dead. But he refused to attend—on what gronnd think 
you! Because he said he could not recognize Mr. Brigham as a Christian! The 
Methodist clergyman was then applied to, ~ and immediate ly attended. I mention 
this as an example—for it is but one example of a multitude equally flagrant and 
unholy, of the unchristian acts, which this church has had to bear from those, who 
have called themselves the ministers and followers of Christ. Let us be thankful, 
that as men have known more of Unitarians, they have grown more charitable;— 
thankful, because it shows that their bigotry was owing, not to malignity of heart, 
but to ignorance. 

You will be glad to learn, that our frind Mr. Hosmer will be among the number 
of our brethren west of the mountains. He is to be installed in Buffalo, I think, 
in October. He goes there with every augury of great usefulness. Rev. Mr. 
Huntoon is now on his way to Chicago, where they are about builking a church. 
Mr. Briggs, agent of the A. U. A. starts for the West about this time. Others of 
our brethren will soon be with us. But of these and of other matters of interest, 
I must defer writing till another occasion. 

Ever and truly your Brother, E. Peasopy 


OrtHopoxy in Excnanpn. The following Extract, from the 
London Christion Reformer, for May, shows, that the ortho- 
doxy is divided against herself in Pngland, as well as in 
America, and is fast falling from the throne of her despotism. 
We hope and pray, that these dissensions may redound to 
the glory of pure religion, and not give occasion for the s¢ep- 
tic’s derision. 
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‘In the religious world all is agitation. The old Bartlett’s buildings’ or Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society is an arena of faction; the Evangelical clergy nose the 
bishops, and insist upon it, thet the Church of England is Calvinistic, and must, 
on pain of perdition, support Calvinism. Dr. Maltby’s elevation from Chichester 
to Durham, has alarmed the total believers in the Thirty-nine Articles. Some of 
the rural clergy are for taking the conge d’clire from the Crown.—Oxford is in an 
uproar. ‘The New Regius Professor of Divinity, Dr Hampden, once pleaded for 
the admission of Dissenters into the University, and once allowed that Unitarians 
might be Christians. He has since confessed much more than is commonly 
required for orthodoxy, but his humiliation does not appease the Oxonians, the 
majority of whom seem to be a compound of ‘Toryism, semi-popery, and fanati- 
cism.—The peaceful quakers are waging with one another a direful war, and in 
the battle between old light and new light all is darkness and confusion.—There 
is a rent in the Wesleyan garment; schism extends through the connexion; John 
Wesley has had his century. In this dispute a real principle of liberty is in- 
volved, and the seceders are, in a sense as yet partially understood by themselves, 
reformers.—In the Bible Society, the Baptists are beginning to agitate the ques- 
tion whether they can conscie ntiously belong to an association which sends out 
translations that turn plain dipping into pouring or sprinkling. This is probably 
one of the results of the late Baptist Deputation from this country to the United 
States, where the Baptists have parted company from the other Kya velical sects, 
in order to have pr ire Baptist Libles.—'l - Tabernacle is rent in twain, and 
placards announce that the spirit of Whitfield has fled from its old habitat in 
Moorfields.—Cloven, too, are the tongues of the Irvingites; and Boatswain 
Smith cries out from Aylesbury goal, where he has taken epartments among the 
debtors, that none will come to the help of the Lord against his oppressors, the 
orthodox Dissenting ministers of the metropolis, and their disciples and agents. 
May not these divisions, accompanied by so many exhibitions, of the worst spirit 
of the lowest of mankind, suffice to teach the pretenders to preternatural hghi 
and jmrity that they are a little mistaken and are not infallible? This lesson 
learned and orthodoxy dies.” 


More Bieorry. In the papers of this city, a notice signed 
by William C. Buck, calling a meeting to consider the project 
of building a Watermen’s Chapel in Louisville, has been cireu- 
lating for several days past. Of William C. Buck, we only 
know that he is as he signs him elf, Baptist minister in this 
city. We agree with him that the object is a worthy one, 
and would do all that in us lies , to further it. But we must 
say, that this Rev. Mr. Buck has been guilty of a great piece 
of arrogance and bigotry in trying to dictate to tue public, on 
whom he calls for aid, what denominations of Christians shall 
be engaged in it. He proposes that the pulpit of the contem- 
plated chapel shall be oc cupied by a Methodist, Presbyterian, 
[;piscopalian and Baptist minister alternately. 

Why exclude the many other denominations in the city 
from a share in this Christian work? We can inform Mr. 
Buck, that Rev. Mr. Taylor, the prince of sailor preachers, 
receives a great part of his support, both as regards pecuniary 
aid and religious sympathy and service, from the Unitarians of 
Boston—that denomi: ation whom this | dapt ist dictator would 
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exclude from a share in this work. Yet more, Mr. Taylor’s 
most efficient assistant, and the superintendent of his Sunday 
school, is a young Unitarian, who has lately left a lucrative 
business to enable him to visit the poor and degraded, and 
prepare himself for the ministry of Jesus Christ. 





LITERARY NOTICES 


Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer, composed for the 
use of Families. By Jonaruan Farr. Boston: James 


Munroe & Co. 1836. 


This is an excellent work. There is one thing so im- 
portant in its influences that we hesitate not to call it a Chris- 
tian duty, which we fear is greatly neglected, and that is 
Family Prayer. Does not the parent know, that almost ev ery 
good quality takes root by the household hearth? Does he 
not know, that the child’s reverence for God and religion, is 
little likely to surpass his own, and that, if he teaches 
the child to any purpose, he must teach, not by precept, but 
by example? Nay, shall he not be grateful on his own ac- 
count for the uncounted gifts of liim, who preserves parent 
and child alike under the shadow of his protection? If the 
very heathen saw reasons to cause them to pour out daily 
olferings to their household gods, sha!] not the Christian parent 
rear the household altar?) But some parents, from lack of the 
habit of expressing their ideas and feelings, hesitate to take 
the lead in this service. _ And this book is prepared to meet 
their want. We commend it to those who want a manual o! 
devotion; nay, we commend it to all—for it does all good to 
hold communion with books and minds imbued with the devout 
spirit. E. P, 


FRANCIS’ LIFE OF ELIOT. 


The Library of American Biography. Conducted by Jaren 
Sparks. Vol. V. Life of John Lfliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians. By Convers Francis. Boston: Hillard, Gray, 
& Co.—1836.—16mo.—pp. 357. 


In this volume of Mr. Sparks’ valuable publication, we have 
the Life of one of the most remarkable men in our early his- 
tory, and the most remarkable minister of our early church, 
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We are happy that the writing this biography has devolved 
upon the distinguished pen of our brether, the Rev. Convers 
Francis, of Watertown. We select from the Christian Ex- 
aminer a just tribute to the biographer. 


“The memory of Eliot has been singularly fortunate in finding such a biogra- 
pher. We doubt if any other literary man amongst us possesses so intimate an 
acquaintance with New England antiquity, united with such a hearty and reverent 
sympathy with its peculiar spirit, so keen a relish for its quaint old conceits and 
phraseology, and at the same time that elevated and enlarged philosophical view, 
which measures the real value of all men of all times, by the same standard of 
everlasting and unchangea ble truth. Few men would have gleaned so much 
curious and interesting matter from such various and fragmentary sources, and 
made us so much at home with Eliot and his civilized and savage contemporaries. 
A true antiquarian thoroughness of research, combined with the freshness and 
wisdom of a philosophic scholarship, have raisnd a worthy monument to the 
apostle and his noble enterprise.” 


Of Eliot himself, we can say nothing better, that to quote 
from an address of Gov. Everett. 


“Since the death of the Apostle Paul,” says Mr. Everett, a “nobler, truer, and 
warmer spirit, than John Eliot, never lived; and taking the state of the country, 
the narrowness of the means, the rudeness of the age, into consideration, the 
history of the Christian church does not contain a history of resolute, untiring, 
successful labor, superior to that of translating the entire Scriptures into the lan- 
guage of the tribes of Massachusetts; a labor performed, not in the flush of youth, 
nor within the luxurious abodes of academic ease, but under the constant burden 
of his duties as a minister and a preacher, and at a time of life when the spirits 
begin to flag.” ' 


Dr. Fouren. We are glad to see in the July number of 
the London and Westminster Review, a high tribute to the 
distinguished scholar, philosopher, philanthropist, and Divine, 
Dr. Charles Follen. Our regard for this gentleman is so great, 
that we rejoice in every tribute paid to his worth. His life 
has been one continued sacrifice to principle. Mild and child- 
like in his manners, he has an energy of moral heroism that 
has not been daunted by the tyrant’s threats, nor the world- 
ling’s sneer. We knew him chiefly as an Instructor in the 
course of his professorial duties. Our whole class loved him— 
a feeling towards an Instructor very unusual among captious 
and restless collegians. We alllove him and revere him now. 
We never hear his name pronounced without giving him a 
blessing. We say this passing word, because we cannot help 
doing justice to our own feelings. 

We sincerely hope, that he may find some sphere of action, 
in which his high talents and his great learning in law, philo- 
sophy, belles-lettres and Theology may be more widely felt in 
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our country. He has indeed already done much for German 
literature among us, and has acquired a high reputation, as lec- 
turer on Civil Law. No one can have listened to his preach- 
ing, without honoring the man, and feeling the power of the 
truth, which he dispenses so much ac cording to the spirit. 

We might quote an extract from Dr. C hanning’ s letter, con- 
cerning Dr. Follen, to the Editor of the London and Westmin- 
ster Review—probably Dr. Bowring. Lut we must stop our 
notice here. 


Serrpruran InrerpreTer—Boston. We have seen the last 
number of this valuable publication. We are happy to see it 
so admirably managed in the hands of its young conductors, 
Messrs. Ellis, Parker and Silsbee. Their Theological learning 
might well put toshame the erudition of many a grave D. D. 
We heartily recommend the work to all, both young and old, 
who would study the Holy Scriptures intelligently. 0. 


Independent Chronicle & Boston Weekly Reformer. Vdited 
by O. A. Brownson. We have just been reading a number 
of this Journal, and have been struck with its high jiterary and 
moral character. 

It is devoted to the interests of the people, and advo- 
cates their interests, as we have long wished to see them ad- 
vocated. It bases republicanism not on the physical power of 
the majority of the people, but on the inalienable rights of 
human nature. We glory ina democracy, based on the great 
rights and duties of all men, as insthown< hildren of the one 
Father—fellow immortals, as much, as we do utterly abhor 
that too common democracy, which owns no higher law, 
than the chance power und arbitrary will of the majority. 

Mr. Brownson is a man of large heart and strong intellect. 
Some of his articles, that, for instance, in the last number of 
the Christian Examiner, would do honor to the pen of any 
American writer. He has a very hard task to perform in 
the editorship of his paper. He must take care lest by 
mingling in party controversy he lose sight of the high aim 
which he has set for himself. Circumstances made Rienzi a 
tyrant, although he had striven to be a patriot. Brother 
Brownson, we trust, will never allow the power of circum- 
stances to transform him into a demagogue, but will ever 
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cuide himself safely by the noble principles which he now 
declares to be his lode-star. Goon, Brother. You have your 
mission. It is a noble one. 0. 


Elements of International Law: with a Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Science. By Henry Wuearton, tL. L. pv. Resident 
Minister of the United States, to the Court of Berlin. 
Philadelphia—Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


We wish we had time for a more extended notice of the 
work, for its subject is one that should deeply interest the 
Christian moralist. It professes to give an account of the - 
ethics that are adopted between nations, or, in the author’s 
own words, “to coilect the rules and principles which govern, 
or are supposed to govern, the conduct of states in their 
mutual intercourse in perce and in war, and which have 
therefore received the name of International Law.” The 
work is better arranged and more compendious, than 
any that have before been published on the subject. It is 
especially valuable, because it considers the many important 
examples of international intercourse which have occurred 
since the publication of the great classic authors on the Law 
of Nature and Nations. 

Perhaps there is no more cheering view, that can be taken 
of the progress of mankind, than the view of the change in 
international relations since the establishment of Christianity. 
The ancients had little idea of moral duties towards foreign 
nations. Even Aristides, the Just, made such a distinction 
between public and private morality, as to hold, that the rules 
of justice were to be sacredly observed between individuals, 
but as to public and political affairs, a very different conduct 
was to be followed. 

International law is almost entirely the creation of modern 
times. It dates prebably from the Reformation, and must 
surely be perfected as Christianity prevails. It is the carrying 
out of the principles that should prevail between man and 
man, into the conduct of nations. The science is yet in its 
infancy, and the true principles, on which it ought to be 
founded, are yet in the germ in the minds of men and the 
practice of nations. But we hope and pray, and believe, that 
the time shall come, when the great moral duties shall be con- 
sidered binding on nations as much as between individuals. 
We look to the time, when the poor Indian shall not be cheated 
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and trampled upon, because he is ignorant, and the white man 
iscunning.. Yet more, we look contidently to the time when 
disputes between nations shall be settled before a peaceful 
tribunal, and it shall be considered as foolish and wrong, for 
nations to decide their quarrels by the heil-born practice of 
war, as it now is considered wrong and foolish and unlawful 
for individuals to decide their questions of right by resorting 
to judicial combat, or the trial by fire, instead of appealing 
to the judicial tribunal. 

Tom Moore’s Sceptic laughs at the idea of the Laws of 
Nations. Let him read Mr. Wheaton’s book, and he would 
not talk of whining Yankees dwelling on naval rights with 
Grotinus and Vattel. Let this sceptic of the poet’s brain, look 
soberly at the tendencies of society, and he would no longer 
deal in strains like these: 


“Oh trust me, self can cloud the brightest ¢: 


Or gild the worst: and then for nations laws! 
Go good civilian, shut thy uselss book; 

In force alone, for laws of nations look; 

Let shipless Danes, and whining Yankees dwell 
On naval rights with Groteus and Vzitcl, 
While Cobbett’s Pirate Code alone appears 


” 


Sound moral sense to England and Algiers. 


Mr. Wheaton’s book is made chiefly for practical reference. 
Ve wish some distinguished moratist and statesman would 
write a work on this subject, of a higher order, that should in- 
sist more on the natural in distinction to the consuetudinary 
law, as it is called, or the law of mere custom ew precedent. 
This might help towards doing away some of that sad difier- 
nee, that still prevails between the laws that hed ld be, and 
the laws that are, practised between nations. Who could 
have written such a book, better, than Sir James Mackintosh. 
We once read his Introductory Lecture on the law of Nature 
and nations, and were charmed with it. Why will not some- 
body publish this invaluable “Lecture.” We will venture to 
say there is not a copy of it in ail the West, and not more 
than a stray copy er two in our whole country. Ss. 0. 
Western Couince or Tracuers. This valuable associa- 
tion will hold their annual meeting at Cincinnati, the week be- 
ginning with the first Monday in October. We hope all 
teachers will attend, even at some sacrifice of convenience. 
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The Physiology of Digestion, considered with relation to’ 
the Principles of Dietetics. By ANnprew Compr, M. D. 


This work, from the celebrated Dr. Combe, well sustains his 
reputation, as a philosopher and author. It is written in that 
clear, beautiful, method, which distinguishes the writer’s “Con- 
stitution of Man,” and other works. It is impossible to read a 
page without feeling, that the Doctor has a deep interest in the 
welfare of mankind. Although we had before given some 
time to the study of the digestive functions, we have learned 
from this some truths that were new to us. 

That stout farmer was a happy man, whose stomach was in 
such good order that he replied, when asked about his digestive 
system, that he never knew he had a ‘system.’ But most of 
us unhappily are too well aware that we have a- ‘system’ and 
need some such guide as Dr. Combe to deliver us from the 
dyspepsia 

There is a fine spirit—it seems to us, a religious spirit, in all 
that Dr. Combe writes. So great is the reverence which he 
manifests on every page, towards those laws which the Cre- 
ator has ordained over our physical and mental faculties. His 
object in this work is to state the natural laws of digestion, 
and the conduct that should result from a knowledge of these 
laws. He deals in none of that quackery, which is so common 
even among our learned doctors, when talking and writing on 
diet. 

We are glad to find so happy use made of the work of Dr. 
Beaumont, as is made in these pages. Our countrymen will 
find his own elaborate experiments and observations so well 
set forth and practically applied by Dr. Combe, that he cannot, 
for a moment, complain, that another has reaped, where he 
has so laboriously dug and planted. 

In the concluding chapter, the author observes: 


“Perhaps some persons may think, that, before concluding, 
I ought to apologize for having introduced to the notice of the 
general reader such topics as those discussed in this and some 
of the former chapters. In doing so, I have been actuated by 
a deep sense of the misery arising from the prevailing igno- 
rance on subjects which, although in themselves as interesting 
and impertant asany to which the human mind can be direct- 
ed, have nevertheless been passed over in silence, partly from 
not the least suspicion being generally entertained of their real 
bearing on our health and happiness, and partly also from false 
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notions of delicacy diverting attention from their calm and de- 
liberate examination. In endeavoring, therefore, to unfold 
whet | conceive to be useful truths, in the language of reason, 
| confess that I feel no apprehension that any well-constituted 
mind will receive contamination from the perusal of what is 
contained in these pages.” s. 0. 


Curistian Examiner, for September. This number is ex- 
ceedingly rich. We have been especially pleased with the 
leading article on the character and institutions of Moses. It 
is quite striking and original. It teaches a lesson that we m: Lv 
well bear in mind, in the present state of our political institu- 
tions. It gives us great pleasure to hear the high encomiums 
that are passed on the Examiner by the principal journals of 
the West. Weare often led to query how it is, that the 
Editor, Dr. Walker, is able to devote so much time to it, 
besides doing more with his pen and from the pulpit, than 
almost any other of our clerical brethren. But we must 


not measure his giant mind by our pigmy capacities. 


Tur Soutn vinpicatep from the Treason and Fanaticism 
of the Northern Abolitionists. This is a monstrous book. 
Purporting to vindicate the South from Northern Treason 
and Fanaticism, it teaches a Treason and Fanaticism of the 
worst kind. The majority of slave-holders, as far as we know 
any thing of their views, do not pretend, like this author, to 
justify slavery, but say it is wrong and an evil, but they do 
hs know how to get rid of it, without inflicting a greater 
wrong and evil. 

Asa specimen of the writer’s absurdity in argument, take 
the following specimen of his attempt to justify slavery from 
Scripture. 


“Immediately after the deluge, Noah, an inspired prophet, 
pronounced the following curse upon the posterity of Ham, 
from whom the African race is supposed to have sprung:— 
“Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be to his 
brethren. And he said, blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and 
Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, and 
he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his 
servant.” Gen. ix. 25, 26,27. Thus there was but one fam- 
ily on the face of the earth, a portion of that family was doom- 
ed to be slave to the others.” 
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Only consider the state of mind in which Noah uttered 
these words—consider the fullest import of the words which 
he uttered, and then admire the pretundity of logic, by which 
the writer arrives at his inference regarding slavery. What 
have Noah’s word to do with siaves or slavery! 

Ve hope that slave-hoiders, many of whom we know to 
of removing the evil of ‘the sin of slavery, will not 
countenance any such trashy sophistry, as this volume oe 
sents. The Vv have, we We li know, the sense to see the wide 
difference between discon ntenanc ing the rashness of many of 
the abolitionists, and approving such abominable sentiments 
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is this writer expresses. 


Notice. The article from Dr. Channing, in this magazine, 
is re-printed, and may be obtained at the Book Stores. Vitty 
copies will be sent free of charge to any one’s direction, who 


forwards $5,00. 


The reader will doubtless miss the traces of the vigorous 
pen of the Editor in the matter of this number of the Messen- 
ver. LPleis absent for a short time on Editorial business at the 
East. He has committed his duties to the hand of one who 
does not fee] competent to fill his place. His absence must ac- 
count for the more frequent occurrence of one signature, than 
the writer, and most probably the reader would wish. 8. 0. 
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